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HOME. 


* There is a magic in the name of Home 
Felt in the spirit's vearniogs: Man may roam, 
Careering on his wild and thoughtless way, 
Vet in his wanderings is still within 
Th’ attractive influence of that sunny spot.’ 


O, sort as the light of the morning that breaks 
On the eye of the pilgrim that wanders forlorn, 
And sweet as the footfalls of music that wakes 
From the land of blest dreams ere the advent of morn— 
So soft to the exile from kindred afar, 
So sweet to whom Fortune has destined to roam, f 
Come, gently as borne on the beams of a star, 
The tidings that gladden—good tidings of Home. 
Hath Care on the brow of that wanderer set | 
Her signet, deep grooved in the long furrowed line, 
O, how doth the bounding beart haste to forget, | 
And the gloom-saddened brow with bright ecstasy shine! | 
Hath the fond love of gold chilled the soul's deepest spring, 
Or burning Ambition sought Fame's gilded dome, 
The spell shall be broken, and Glory's bright wing 
Shall stoop and be folded by tidings from Home! 


And oh, hath the wan hand of sickness been nigh, 
And blanched into marble the blush of the rose, 
Let Home and its friends meet the invalid’s eye, 
And anon mark the rapture that kindles and glows! 
O, Home! blessed word to the wanderer’s ear! 


Thy memories how joyous wherever they come! 
When my eye looks its last upon vanities here, 
May I look into Heaven from a death-bed at Home! 


Wheeling, Va., Sept. 10th, 1839. E. W.B.C. 





{ deliver these passports. 


| still garrisoned, and looked upon as a place of strength, not 


| that it will still answer every purpose of defence. 


| of a scientific foe, is not for a moment to be thought of. The 
| small, circular chamber in which the insignia of Scottish roy- 


vered after having been concealed for a time, is kept lighted 
| up during the hours for visitation, which are between 12 and 


| best, considering all the good and evil it has been the main 


—-__- =— 
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Ww hon at last he came, the answer 
was unfavorable; but on telling him I was an American, and || 
must leave on the morrow, he very courteously gave us the 
required admittances. It will be needless for me to describe 
this fortress, as almost every work which claims any affinity 
to the history of the days of Scottish chivalry tells you all 
about it, and in a much more minute and circumstantial man 
ner than I have either time or inclination te portray. Suffice 
it to say, its position was formerly commanding enough, but 
not so now, | assure you; yet, strange to say, this place is 


more in accordance with the Articles of Union between the 


| two countries—which make this one of four to be kept con- |! 


stantly garrisoned—than by something of a feeling, | believe, 
To keep 


down a town mob, it might; Lut to resist any sudden invasion 








| a wollen, Seotch law—not justice—you will remember raced 
| to be of the worst cast; but latterly, along with other reforma- 
| tions, it has had some of the roughest points stricken away, 
although there still remains much to accomplish. 

Edinburgh is wretchedly supplied with public carriages, 
| which are both few and shabby enough. I was quite amused 
| with the conduct of a cabman of whom I inquired what were 
| his charges by the hour, as I wished to fulfill several engage- 
| ments, which might possibly occupy some two or three hours. 
| Now the price established here by law is about 18d. sterling ; 
| and the fellow asked me 2s. 6d. I said “I will give you 2s., 
whic! is 6d. over your allowance.” 





After muck, demurring, 
he finally agreed to take 23.; when in I got, did off went 
| Cabby ona walk! This pace he seemed bent upon keeping 
| up; whereupon, thrusting my head out of the carriage, I in- 





alty is kept, and in which they are said to have been discov- 


3 o'clock, when a limited number are admitted at a time. 
An iron railing incloses the whole, consisting of the crown, 
sceptre, sword of state, and a rich collar and some jewels of 
knighthood. The crown was newly lined to accommodate 
George IV. when bere. It is but a tawdry-looking affair at 


means of producing; yet the many here look upon it with 








Correspondence of The New-Yorker. 
NOTES ON ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND.—No. IV. | 
EDINBURGH. (Continued.) 

Tux roofless, ruined Abbey has still great attraction. Here | 
another guide takes you in hand—a young, pert girl, who | 
chatters away incessantly, even faster than the old one’ up || 
stairs; with: this improvement, however, that she does not | 
murder the Queen's English so much, but manages to keep | 
the hs and fs in their proper places. Not an old monument | 
of eight hundred years’ standing, but she would read you all i 
about it. Some of the arches that are most entire are beau- | 
tiful specimens of architecture. In a corner of the ruin, you 
lovk through a low, grated door, at some whitened bones, 
said to be all that remains of three Kings—David II., James 
IL., and James V.; of Magdalen, Queen of the latter, and of 
Henry Lord Darnley, &c. 

As in ancient times there were appointed cities of refuge 
to which the man of blood might flee, so have they here in 
* Auld Reekie,’ (Edinburgh,) a sanctum sanctorum for the 
debtor, over which place the very unhandsome jurisdiction of 
no ‘Baron Nab'em' whatever can possibly extend. This 
small hundred-yard or so of territory runs up close to the 
Palace walls, and is marked off from the town by a certain 
gutter. Yet, even in this Liliputian kingdom, there are situ- 
ated many places where tolerable accommodations are te be 
had, and from the windows of which the happy rascal can 
snap his fingers at any creditor among them, and make offer 
of such terms ef accommodation as may seem best to himself. 

The Castle is the neat point of interest, to visit the Regalia 
of which a ticket must be procured from the municipal au- 
thorities. The day on which we applied, the limited number 
had been issued ; but, nothing daunted, an Edinburgh friend 
and myself first waited upon Baillie Thompson, who we found 
was out of town; we then proceeded to the Council Chamber, 
where the Provost and members were in full session. They 
were then in busy debate, and it was some time before we 
could attrac: the attention of the person whose duty it is to 





|| profligate Charles II. was the last who actually wore it; || 


1 | reckon the happiness of our monarchs and the revival of our 


dom to his spirited countrymen by wearing it himself. The / 


= 





**since which,” says Chambers, in his ‘ Walks in Edinburgh,’ 


| “it was worn by no other monarch; and the period of its 


disuse seems to have been the epoch from which we may 


| national prosperity.” 
The Royal Institution, in Prince’s-street, is an admirable 
building, where the scientific or the curious may loiter away |; 
an hour or twe to their great improvement. An order from 
any of the members will admit you, and this will on all og 
sions be most cheerfully accorded by leaving your address at 
their houses or places of business. Amid a great profusion 
of ancient relics, the stranger will perhaps dweil principally 
_— some such prominent objects of interest as the old tat- 
tered flag of the Covenanters, which had borne the brunt of | 
many a manly onset; the plain, undecorated pulpit of the | 
great Reformer, John Knox ; the stool launched by old Jenny 
Geddes at the English Churchman’s head; the maiden, or 
primitive Scottish guillotine—a rough-looking instrument | 
enough, and small in size. Beside these, there are numerous 
ancient national records on parchment, some of them most || 
admirable for their fine style of penmanship. The models || 
and casts of statuary are in a separate part of the building, || 
and are well worthy of notice. 
Took a passing glance at one or two of the Courts in ses- 
sion. Lord Moncrieff was presiding at the trial of a criminal. 
How very ridiculous those wigs look—especially on younger || 
persons! I once remarked this to a friend here, who replied 
that “he thought there was something so dignified and intel- 
ligent-like in a wig!’ Perhaps this accounts in a measure 
for their being used so much by coachmen and lackeys in 
livery. I observed here what [ should think an improvement 
in the jury-box: Each juror has pen and ink placed before 
him, that he may note down any particular remark or argu- || 
ment he may wish, for his own better guidance in rendering || 
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much superstitious awe, which is not the less hightened by || 
| the aid of a dungeon-like chamber, lit up at noon-day. To 
| me, the only redeeming portion of its eventful history is when, 
| with this same bauble, the gallant Robert Bruce gave free- 


| quired what he meant by so duing?—when he very coolly re- 
plied, “I dinna gang faster whan a'm be the mile.” This 
was capital; yet, not exactly suiting my own present con- 
venience, I alighted, and pursued my way va foot. 


The traveler who neglects visiting Ediuburgh, I can assure 
| you loses a treat of no ordinary kind, which neither the Con- 
I allude 
particularly to the situation and general view of the old and 
new towns, and the immediate environs, as they may be seer 
from the several picturesque eminences that surround the 
city. Where is it possible to meet a greater contrast than is 
| here exhibited between the old town and the new? It is be- 
yond the power of pen to describe!—The old town, with its 
rough, antiquated back turned upon its more juvenile rival— 
as if blood and muscle of so ancient and tried a mould would 
deign to shake hands with such 2 smooth-faced, pert thing of 
yesterday! At night, the red, twinkling lights, as they 
stream out from the lofty and narrow casements of buildings 
| some tw elve or fourteen stories in hight, present a most sin- 

gular appearance; and I am told that, in the time of the 
great illumination during the visit of George IV., when every 
| window and loop-hole, from bottom to top, sent out its por- 
tion of light, the spectacle was one of rare magnificence. 

J.8. 


For The New-Yorker. 
REFLECTIONS AFTER THE MANNER OF 
ROCHEFOUCAULD. 

CRITICS AND CRITICISM. 

Ix a polite age, the greatest harm Literature receives is 
from the universality of Criticism. 

’T is a matter of great doubt with me if there be any such 
thing as Public Opinion. If it does exist, it is 2 most puz- 
zling problem to discover how it acts and is acted upon. 

There are almost as few judicious Critics as original 
writers. 

The criticism of a man of taste is generally based upon an 
instinctive feeling for the heauties of composition; that of @ 
judicious man is the result of a process of reasoning. 

Rules certainly never made a Poet and hardly a Critic.— 
Without doubt they never made a general Critic. 

’T is a species of profanation to decry truly great names. 

Many fine writers upon Criticiem prove very unsafe Critics. 

Now-a-days the Critic is frequently the rival of his author. 

A true Critic must have a heart as well asa head. This 
is often forgotten. 

The Republic of Letters is wholly unlike all other repub- 
lics. In it, the few govern. 

Men intelligent in their own walk of life, but who have 
never received any tincture of letters, make the most opin- 
ionated of all Critics. A carpenter expects to quadrate the 
powers of the human mind, and a stone-mason to overthrow 
one of Ariosto’s castles. 


Those who turn Critics after having failed in every other 


tinent, nor any part of England beside, can furnish. 
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department of Literature are invariably, of all others, the 
most narrow-minded and presuming, malicious and sour. 

There must be a vein of delicacy in true Criticism which 
belongs only to men of remarkably nice powers of discrimin- 
ation. 

Few Critics can appreciate true sentiment. 

Many persons have a cunt phrase they apply to every book. | 

What with paid Critics and party Critics, friendly and hos- | 
tile, it is next to impossible to get an unbiased judgement of 
any work in this age of books. 

All Critics condemn in the same fashion. 

Lawyers make good merely verbal Critics. 

Oriental and Biblical Critics surpass all otners in conceit 
and punctuation. 

Authors (the best) are very fair and liberal Critics of each | 
other's merits, notwithstanding the general impression to the 
contrary. | 

Short, incidental Criticisms are infinitely better and cer-| 
tainly truer than set formal critiques. 

Most Critics are very deficient in standards. 

A long-continued habit of criticising authors inclines a man 
to recommend writing efter models. 

Fine Critics may be divided into three classes—the acute, 
the judicious, the eloquent. The first are sterling and ori- 
ginal, but ig some particulars are apt to be defective and un” 
sound; the second are always just and fair, but rather cold 
and indifferent; the third genial and brilliant, but often both | 
unsound and unjust. 

The best Critics are ever in a minority on all questions of 
taste on which the Public undertakes to decide. 

Is there not more music in Paganim’s violin than in the 
choir of a country church? just so there is more trust to be 
reposed in the judgement of a first-rate Critic than in the 
collected opinions of an army of general readers. 

Criticism undergoes as many mutations as Fashion, and is 
influenced by causes as trivial. 

Criticism is generally finest when original writings are 
worthless. ’T is an art that flourishes but in the decay of all 
others. 

Original Writers make Critics, but Critics never made 
Original Writers. THE ANALYST. 
THE GREEN, MOSSY BANK WHERE THE BUTTERCUPS 

GREW...... By AMELIA. 
Ou, my thoughts are away where my infancy flew, 
Near the green mossy bank where the buttercups grew ; 
Where the bright silver sunshine eternally piayed, 
First laughing in sunshine, then singing in shade: 
There oft in my childhood I ’ve wandered in play, 
Flinging up the cool drops in a shower of spray, 
Till my small naked feet were all bathed in bright dew, 
As I played on the bank where the buttercups grew. 


How softly that green bank sloped down from the hill, 
To the spot where the fountain grew suddenly stil! 








| 





How cool was the shadow the long branches gave, 

As they hung from the willow and dipped in the wave! 
And then, each pale lily that slept on the stream, 

Rose and fell with the wave as if stirred by a dream; 
While my home ’mid the vine-leaves rose soft on my view, 
As I played on the bank where the buttercups grew. 


The beautiful things! how I watched them unfold, 

Till they lifted their delicate vases of gold! 

Oh, never a spot since those days have I seen 

With leaves of such freshness and flowers of such sheen! 
How glad was my spirit! for then there was nought 

To burthen its wing, save some beautiful thought 

Breaking up from its depths with each wild wind that blew 
O’er the green mossy bank where the buttercups grew. 


The paths I have trod I would quickly retrace, 
Could I win back the gladness that looked from my face 
As I cooled my warm lip in that fountain I love 
With a spirit as pure as the wing of a dove— 
Could I wander again where my forehead was starred 
With the beauty that dwelt in my bosom unmarred— 
Sat. a as —— in the starlight and dew, 
all asleep on the bank where the buttercups grew. 
Tewisville, Sept. 14, 1239. - A News Letter. 





Usrrogitaste Deiseration.—One half of the human 
life is made up of wasted consideration. The highways of 
the world are strewed with the sands of thoughts cast away. 
The events over which we have no control affect our destiny 
@ thousand fold more than the few that we can rm, 08 
that while we ponder over our decision, fate decides for us, 
= the game is played. G.P. R. James 

' Paupexce is of more frequent use than other intel- 
Veceual quabty, ore ” 





| 
| 
| 











b fl What became of them after, the record saith not; 


For the New-Yorker 


FAIRY FREAKS......By Mas. C. M. Sawyer. 
On, who has vot heard of those frolicsome wights, 
Those strange little beings called fairies and sprites— 
Whe dance ‘neath the moonbeams all night on the green, 
But hide them in flowerets when mortals are seen } 


Oh, who does not know that on many a plain 
Fairy-circles* are seen by the loitering swain? 
And strange, oftentimes, is the tale that he tells 
Of voices that pipe from the tiny hare-bells! 


And who does not know that they render their aid, 
In secret, to many a careless young maid 

Who sleeps o'er her task when but scarcely begun, 
But wakes from her slumber and finds it all donc? 

It is said they ‘re a troublesome, mischievous train; 
That they are to all orderly housewives a bane— 
Bewitching their milk, stealing into their churn, 
Till they ‘re fain the sad imps with hot irons to burn. 


It is said, too, they sometimes delight to torment 

The sober young stripling on study intent, 

Till he sees a fair face on each worm-eaten page, 
Instexd of the dull, mystic lore of the sage. 

It has e’en been asserted they love to recline 

On the sanctified breast of the pious divine, 

Peeping up in his eyes with so witching a smile 

That the good man from e'en his devotions they wile! 


There ‘sa spot—I have been there—called ‘Troublesome Swamp ;’ 


It is brimfull of quagmires, and dismal and damp. 

You may go there at day and feel gay as a lark, 

But wo to the wight who remains after dark! 

For the sprites at that season are ever abroad, 
Decoying poor wayfarers far from their road— 

Then pricking their horses ull, wild with affright, 
They "ll budge not a step to the left nor the right. 

Oh, many aone have they lured from their way, 

Through the long night still leading them farther astray, 
Till, worn with fatigue and bewildered in fog, 

They were found the next mern planted fast in a bog! 
And once, as old records assure us, there stood 

A snug little cot on the marge of a wood, 

Where dwelt—ah, how blameless the life that they led!— 
A good, honest couple as ever broke bread. 


"T would have done your heart good, had you seen that old pair, 


How they jogged on together, regardless of care, 
Or lived the fond days of their youth o'er again, 
As they sat, side by side, on the cozy hearti-stene. 


But a troop of wood-fairies stole in at their door ; 

Then adieu to the happiness known there before! 

For the pranks that were played by these queer little folks, 
Should I tell you one-half, you would say "t was a hoax. 
They ‘d stea) the dame's knitting, her stitches let down, 
And perpetrate rents in her very best gown, 

If she strove to make cheese, why the muk never ‘ turned,” 
And her butter ne'er came, though for ever she churned! 


Every charm to expel them these good people tried: 

To the lintel the horse-shoe was carefully wed ; 

Two straws were laid crosswise beneath ev'ry chad, 

And salt (the fay's dread) daily thrown in the fire; 

Bat, in spite of these arts, they came in as before, 
Strewing ashes all over the newly-scrubbed floor, 
Upsetting the tea-ketile, souring the bread, 

Till the good, honest folks almost wished themselves dead. 


—Oh, ye who have lived all your lives at your ease, 
And have never had fairies to trouble your peace, 
Little deem ye how hard to endure was the fate 
Of the pair whose true story 't is mine to relate! 

—Well, things grew worse and worse, till at last, im despair, 
These poor souls resolved they'd no louger stay there, 
But would start, bag and baggage, and seck them a home 
Where fairies and sprites would ne'er venture to come. 
But to leave their old home their poor hearts how it grieved! 
Those who think 't was a trifle are sadly deceived ; 

For dear was that cot, from the straw-woven thatch 
To the old leathern string that drew up the door-lateh! 


It was touching to see that old dame wander round, 

Her tears all the while falling fast to the ground, 

And to hear the deep sighs that her heart seemed to rend, 
As she talked to each object as though 't were a friend. 


And to see that old man, too—he scorned to seem weak, 
But tears will sometimes roll down the maniiest cheek !— 
And he covered his face as he said to his wife, 

“ Better so, than by fairies be plagued all our life!” 
At last all was ready: their last leave they took ; 
But the hearts of the desolate pair wellnigh broke 
Tothink they were homeless, while those wicked elvee 
Would have their nice cot every whit to themselves! 
They started. “ What, going to move!” a friend cried 
Who just at this moment rode up to their side; 
When up popp’d fifty heads from the cart m a row— 

“ Ves, yes,” cried the fairies, “ yes, hore we oli go!” 


But we ‘ve grounds ty conclude they r d on the spot— 
Since the fairies resolved not to leave them, you know 
i} They might as well stay where they wore as to go. 





l i Fairy-circles, or rings—a phenomenon found in fields, &c. sup- 
|, posed by the ignorant in England to be traced by fairies in their dances. 


Scientific Bssays....No. 1. 


| 
| BY PROF. W. BYRD POWELL, M.D, 
| 


MINERAL COAL IS NOT A VEGETABLE PRODUCT. 
(Continued.) 

Havixe, I think, shown very conclusively that no infer- 
| ence can be drawn from the composition of Mineral Coal that 
|| necessarily sustains the theory of its Vegetable Origin, | pro- 
‘| ceed to the examination of the second proposition : 


| 


|| IL. The analogy which exists between Vegetable and Min- 
! eral Charcoal, is regarded as an evidence, almost conclusive, 
|| that Mineral Coal is a vegetable production. 
i Professor Silliman, after visiting the Anthracite regions of 
|| Pennsylvania, asks whether “ the fibrous Charcoal frequently 
H found between [the] layers [of Anthracite) owes its orngin 
| to a vegetable skeleton? There seems to be no more reason,” 
I continues he, “to doubt the fact than that the vegetable im- 
|| pressions, found in and upon the Coal, arise from the vegeta- 
|bles.”” This has been, and is, the opinion of those who have 
|| written on the subject; but I cannot, after a most thorough 
|| examination, concer in it without doing violence to my per 
|| ception and judgement. 
| [cannot agree with Professor Silliman as to the paralel- 
| ism of the inference to be drawn from Vegetable Impressions 
and Mineral Charcoal. The impressions of plants are so 
distinct and perfect that we can determine, not only the spe- 
| cies, but the variety of the plants that made them, and hence 
| leave no doubt as to whether they were made by plants or not. 


' This is far from being the case with the Charcoal. You see 
black fibrous Coal that resembles black fibrous and very fine 
| silk, and where it is fibrous, which is not always the case, it 
has always the same appearance. With regard to Vegetable 
Impressions, we discover fac simile outlines, imitative forms 5 
but with regard to the Charcoal, I unhesitatingly assert that 
I it occurs in the coal-beds, generally, in thin layers, which are 
coéxtensive with the coal-beds, and divide them into strata; 
‘that it is never seen in any imitative form, nor in angular 
fragments; but in fasciculi of fibres thrown, most generally, m 
every conceivable direction upon ite matrix. Bot Mineral 
Charcoal is not always fibrous, for there is a great abundance 
of it in the bignite beds, especially im that extensive one at 
Cape Sable, Maryland, in which there is no more appearance 
of organization or fibrousness than is to be seen in chalk. In- 
deed, the only apparent difference between these sulatances 
seems to consist in color. Further, this pulverolent Char- 
coal constitutes a part of the shale which under and over-lies 
the conl-beds. 
ble portion of the carbonaceous carbenate of lime. 
i be no other circumstance in favor of the ligneoue origin of 
| Mineral Charcoal—and I know of no other—why not, upon 
| the same evidence, conclude that the fibrous sulphate and 
\| carbonate of lime, hematite, asbestos aud many other min- 
| erals, are also of ligneous origin? Is it jhysically possible 
jthat there should have been such a diffusion of vegetable 
matter as to produce a layer of its Charcoal in a jine of the 


It alse constitutes, mechanically, a considera- 
If there 


thickness of, and coéxtensive with, the coal-beds; or to have 
produced a diffusion, as thorough as mechanical and chem 
ical causes could under any circumstances achieve, of ite 
Charcoal throngh the shales and limestones above mentioned ? 
Was this supposed vegetable matter subjected to igneous ac- 
tion ’—if not, how did it escape that peculiar (but wholly 
imaginary) process by which the balance of the beds was pro- 
duced? Is it not possible for Charcoal to be produced with- 
out a vegetable skeleton? I will not assert the affirmative, 
but will give a fact which is worth much more than any 
speculative opinion. Drs. Jackson and Dougal, in making a 
post mortem examination of an aneurismal sack or tumor, 
traced into it an artery and a vein, and upon a further inspec- 
tion of its interior surface ‘* several small pieces of Charcoal 
were found adhering to its surface, some of them as large as 
a chestnut.” 

I have examined the Anthracite and Bituminous Coal- 
Mines as extensively and as minutely, perhaps, as any other 
map, and I have never as yet discovered, in any of the Min- 
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eral Coals ur their Chareoals, any thing that resembled lig- 
neous fibre or Vegetable Charcoal. 

Ail. In this place I propose to show that the Impressions 
of Vegetables which obtain in Mineral Coal and its aasoci- | 
ating shales and sandstones cannot be regarded as probable, | 
much less as unequivocal evidence of the Vegetable Origin | 
of Minera! Coal, 

In York County, Pa., near the town of York, there is a 
stratum of Bituminous Coal three inches thick, superimposed 
by ulternating strata of shale and limestone ; but in no part | 
of this formation could I discover a vegetable impression. 





In the Kanawha Valley, near Charleston, there is a Coal- | 
Bed four feet thick, which is covered immediately by a stra- 
tum of silicious slate, so hard and crystaline that the Indians | 
made arrow-points of it. No vegetable marks are discovera- | 
ble about this bed; but in the shale that covers another, fuur | 
hundred feet below it, they are found in great abundance. | 

In Greenup County, Ky., at Mr. W. Paul’s iron-furnace, 
there is a Coal-Bed three and a half feet thick, covered by a 
large quantity of shale, which, instead of containing Vegeta- 
ble Impressions, is filled with those of a species of bivalve | 
shells, the productus oupressa. Must we infer from this 
case that Mineral Coal is produced from shell-fish * | 

The Anthracite Coal-Mine of the Baltimore Company, at || 
the margin of the Wyoming Valley, Pa., is covered by fifteen | 
feet of shale, which 1 filled with Vegetable Impressions; but | 


} butes it to the agency of fire; the second wo the influence of 


Three modes for carbonizing or changing vegetable matter 
into Coal or Lignite have been suggested. The first attri- 
water; (this was introduced by Mr. McCulloch;) and the 
third (by Professor Silliman) to the agency of sulphuric acid. 

| I ehall not question the possibility of converting wood into a 


| species of Lignite by either of these agents: at this time the | 


| question is to me a matter of indifference. The inefficiency, 

| however, of either and all of these to produce the Lignite in 

question will be exposed in the following examination of facts. 
[To be continued.) 





From the Southern Lit. Messenger. 
CEDIPUS AT COLONOS, 
FROM THE CHORAL PIECE OF SOPHOCLES. 
Tuow hast come to the land of the steed, 
Uh, stranger ! to homes of the blest! 
To the clime that is fairest indeed— 
To Colonos, the silvery dressed !— 
Where the voice of the nightingale ever 
Is heard in the green-growing vale ; 
Where she dwells with the ivy that never 
Hath moved its dark leaves to the gale ; 
Where the sun never shone through the groves of the God; 
Where the fruits of the trees over-teem ; 
Where never the foot of the traveler trod, 
Nor star shot a wandering beam ; 
Where Bacchus still roves through the blissful abode, 
And woos tne young nymphs by the stream. 


Thou hast come where the Narcis, each day, 
With its clusters, doth burst into bloom ; 





the same bed, traced to the centre of the basin, where Mr. 
Hallenback works it, is covered by forty feet of shale, which 
does not present a single Vegetable Impression, 
Mr. Harvey's Coal Mine, in the same basin, is also at the 
margin, and covered by one foot of shale, contains an abun- | 
dance of Vegetable Impressions; but the same bed, pursued 
to the centre of the basin, where Col. Lee mines it, gives fif- 


teen feet of shale, but not a single Vegetable Impression. 
When the impressions of plants are present, they do not 
generally occur immediately above the Coal, but are sepa- 


rated from it by several feet of a homogeneous and closely | 
If the Vegetable Impressions be only the , 
evidence of so much of the vegetable mass unsubdued or con- 


impacted clay. 


verted inte Coal, as is usually contended, ought we not to ex- | 
pect to find them in contact with the Coal? If we are to in- | 
fer that Coal isa Vegetable product from the presence of | 
vegetables, chould we not find them over or about every Coal- 

Bed and over every part of the same bed ? Is it not far more | 


than probable that the presence of Vegetable Impressions in 
the coal-shales and sandstones, is just as much a matter of | 
accident as the impressions of leaves, fruit, and other ligne- | 
ous forms in iron-ore—or us the impressions of shellisin lime- 
stone an ji sandstone—or as flies in amber? But I have not | 
: Mr. Cleaveland, in his work on Mineralogy, says that “ An- 
thracite, crystalized in hexcedial lamina, has been found in 
Holland, in a granite rock which is supposed to have been | 
brought from Norway ;" and “in Spain it occurs in gneiss.” 
Professor Eaton, of New-York, informs us that the limpid | 
quarts crystals, found at Lake George, contain Anthracite; | 
and I have similar specimens from Trenton Falls. I 
Will any one refer uke Coal in these instances to a Vegeta- i 
ble Origin? | 
IV. It is now in order to examine the strong hold of the |, 
vegetable theorists: I mean those beds in which the Coal ob- | 
tains in Ligneous Forms, as trees, their bark, branches and |) 
fruit ; and which 1s called, according to its locality or quality, |) 
Brown Coal, Boney Coal, Lignite, Jet, &c. In this exami- | 
nation [ will call them all by the appropriate name of Lignite. || 
There is perhaps no opinion more universal than that Lig- | 
nite is a vegetable product—ligneous matter converted into 
Coal—a product in which Mr. Bakewell says, “‘ Nature is 
ao in the very act of forming Mineral Coal from Vegetable 
atter.”” 
“ That Coal originated from Wood,” says Mr. Comstock, 
“ appears to be proved by the fact that, at the present day, 
parts of trees are found in a state of partial conversion into 
that substance.” As Lignite, then, is a variety of Coal, and 
as it is appealed to with so much confidence as unanswerable 
evidence in favor of the theory that assigns to Mineral Coal 
a Vegetable Origin, it becomes me, from the stand I have 
taken, in justice to the subject and respect to the many gifted 
gentlemen to whom I am compelled to oppose an opinion, to 
give this subject a very close examination, which I will en- 
deavor to do, 








Where the dew-drops bespangle the ray 
Of the crocus, all gold and perfume : 
Where flowerets their colors display, 
That crowned the fair goddess of old; 
Where the fountains unceasingly play, 
That down to Cephisus are rolled. 
Thou hast come to the clime where the muse 
Never spurned with ber chorus to dance ; 
Where ever the mother of beauty doth choose 
To kindle young Love by her glance ; 
To the clime of bright stars and sweet dews, 
To the land of the spear and the lance! 


Thou hast come where there groweth a tree 
Up-plented and darkly up-sprung ; 
None such by the Dorian sea, 
Or the land of the East, hath been sung ; 
'T is the fear of our foes, and shall be 
For ever the curse of our young ! 


'T is the azure-leaved fountain of oil, 
Aye watched by the Morian Jove: 
’T is the olive—that none shall despoil— 
Of the blue eyed Athene above ! 
—Yet more may we sing of our soil, 
Of the motherly land that we love! 


Our land is the queen of the sea— 

Our land is the land of the steed! 
And such "t is our glory to be. 

To the God who gave all be the meed! 
Posidon, thine own be the praise, 

For the boast of our song and our lyre ! 
He only to hights of such glory could raise 
Who curbed the steed’s spirit of fire, 
And launched the light car o'er the ways 

Of the wave-feoted Nereids’ sire. 
Highlands of the Hudson, July, 1839. 


Suwarrow.—“ At the village of Paulowsky he met with 
an old General of the name of Korés, who had served as chief 
of the staff of Suwarrow’s army. It would appear that we 
are but little acquainted with the real character of vhis ex- 
traordinary man, judging from the interesting conversation 
of General Korés; for, although Suwarrow pretended to have 
a contempt for learning and science, few persons were in re- 
ality more studious than himself. He spoke no less than 
seven languages; he was a good historian, and, in short, was 
a highly educated and enlightened man. Yet, from thoroughly 
understanding the feelings and inclinations of those around 
him, which were the very opposites of his own, and from 
knowing the character of the Russian soldier, he thought it 
prudent to appear any thing but what he really was, and to 
ascribe the successful issue of his various enterprizes to in- 
spiration rather than to the result of deep reflection and mili- 
tary skill. Indeed, he often at court acted more like a buf- 
foon than a rational being, and the presence even of the Em- 
press Catharine did not always restrain him. There was one 
man, however, and only one, for whom he had a profound re- 
spect, and before whom he never committed any extrava- 
gance: this was Marshal Romanzoff, who was the first Rus- 
sian commander that had succeeded with small armies in 
beating the Turks. * * * * * —When Suwarrow was at 
Rymimik, and commanded a corps which did not exceed 18,- 
000 men, he was threatened by the Grand Vizier, who had 
80,000 men under his orders. The Prince of Cobourg had 


army at a certain time; but as the movements of the Turks 
were such as to give reason to suppose that they intended an 
immediate attack, and as the Austrians had not yet arrived, 
Suwarrow naturally became anxious and impatient. But in 
order to hide these feelings from others, to impress the 
officers around him with an idea of his indifference as to 
the non-arrival of the Austrians and to the manceuvres of the 
Turks, he went into a bath, where he remained uatil it was 
announced that the Austrian columns (who were in fact punc- 
tual to the appointed time) were seen to be approaching. He 
| then quitted the bath, mounted his horse, marched against 
the enemy, who was in the act of taking up his position, de- 
| feated him, and put him to flight.” Marshal Marmont’s Tour. 





SONNET....By THe Hon. Mas. Norton. 
In the cold change which Time hath wrought on Love, 
(The snowy winter of his summer prime !) 
Should a chance sigh or sudden tear-drop move 
Thy heart to memory of the olden time, 
Turn not to gaze on me with pitying eyes, 
Nor mock me with a wildered hope renewed— 
But from the bower we both have loved, arise, 
And leave me to my barren solitude ! 
What boots it that a momentary flame 
Shoots from the ashes of a dying fire ? 
We gaze upon the hearth from whence it came, 
And know th’ exhausted embers mest expire; 
Therefore no pity, or my heart will break : 
Be cold—be careless—for my past love’s sake! 


From tbe London Atheneum. 
PRINCIPLE OF THE DAGUERROTYPE. 
Paris, August 21. 

I write to you to report—though of necessity hastily—the 
proceedings of the Académie des Sciences of Monday last, 

when M. Arago, in the presence of a crowded audience, which 
had besieged the doors of the Instutute three hours before the 
commencement of the sitting, divulged the secret of M. Da- 
guerre’s invention, which has now, as you are aware, become 
public property. Three drawings Laving been exhibited, by 
way of specimens, M. Arago began by recapitulating the dis- 
| coveries—or rather hints toward discoveries—of former chem- 
,ists. He afterward dwelt upon the progressive experi- 
ments of M. Niepce, since carried out by M. Daguerre. As, 
| however, your columns already contain notices of these, I 
will come at once to the publication of the secret of the 
fect invention; and in order to give you this as fully and 
| clearly as possible, I send you an abstract from the report 
| published in yesterday's Journal des Debats. 
M. Arago stated that, according to M. Daguerre’s process, 
copper plated with silver is washed with a solution of nitric 
acid, for the purpose of cleansing its surface, and especially 
to remove the minute traces of copper which the layer of sil- 
ver may contain. This washing must be done with the great- 
jest care, attention, and regularity. M. Daguerre has ob- 
| served, that better results are obtained from copper plated 
| with silver, than from pure silver; whence it may be sur- 
| 


mised, that electricity may be concerned in the action. 

After this preliminary preparation, the metallic plate is 
| ex , in a well-closed box, to the action of the vapor of 
iodine, with certain precautions. A small quantity of iodine 
is placed at the bottom of the box, with a thin gauze between 
}it and the plate, as it were to sift the vapor, and diffuse it 
equally, It is also necessary to surround the plate with a 
small metallic frame, to prevent the vapor of iodine from con- 
densing in larger quantities round the margin than in the cen- 
tre; the whole success of the operation depending on the per- 
fect uniformity of the layer of ioduret of silver thus formed. 
The exact time to withdraw the sheet of plated copper from 
the vapor, is indicated by the plate assuming a yellow color. 
M. Dumas, who has endeavored to ascertain the thickness of 
this deposit, states that it cannot be more than the millionth 
part of a millimetre. The plate thus prepared is placed in 
the dark chamber of the camera obscura, and preserved with 
great care from the faintest action of light. It is, in fact, so 
sensitive, that exposure for a tenth part of a second is more 
than sufficient to make an impression on it. 

At the bottem of the dark chamber, which M. Daguerre 
has reduced to small dimensions, is a plate of ground glass, 
which advances or recedes until the image of the object to be 
represented is perfectly clear and distinct. When this is 
gained, the prepared plate is substituted for the ground glass, 
and receives the impression of the object. The effect is pro- 
duced in a very short time. When the metallic plate is with- 

drawn, the impression is hardly to be seen, the action of 

second vapor being necessary to bring it out distinctly. The 

vapor of n ercury is employed for this purpose. It is remark- 

able, that the metallic plate, to be properly acted upon by the 

mercurial vapor, must be placed at a certain angle. To this 

end, it is inclosed in a third box, at the bottom of which is 

placed a small dish filled with mercury. If the picture is to 

be viewed in a vertical position, as is usually the case with 

engravings, it must receive the vapor of mercury at an angle 

of about 45°. If, on the contrary, it is to be viewed at that 

angle, the plate must bo arranged in the box in a horizontal 

pesition. The volatilization of the mercury must be assisted 

by a temperature of 60° (of Reaumur.) 

After these three operations, for the completion of the pro- 





promised to come to Suwarrow’s succor with the Austrian 





cess, the plate must be plunged into a solution of hypo-sul 
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phite of soda. This solution acts most strongly on the parts 
which have been uninfluenced by light; the reverse of the 
mercuria: vapor, which attacks exclusively that portion which 
has been acted on by the rays of light. From this it might 
perhaps be imagined, that the lights are formed by the amal- 
gamation of the silver with mercury, and the shadows by the 
sulphuret of silver formed by the hypo-sulphite. M. Arago, 
however, formally declared the positive inability of the com- 
bined wisdom of physical, chemical and optical science, to 
offer any theory of these delicate and complicated eperations, 
which might be even tolerably rational and satisfactory. 

The picture now produced is washed in distilled water, to 
give it that stability which is necessary to its bearing expo- 
sure to light without undergoing any farther change. 

After this statement of the details of M. Daguerre’s dis- 
covery, M. Arago proceeded to speculate upon the improve- 
ments of which this beautiful application of optics was capa- 
ble. He adverted to M. Daguerre’s hopes of discovering 
some farther method of fixing not merely the images of things, 
but also of their colors; a hope upon the fact that, in 
the experiments which have been made with the solar spec- 
trum, blue color has been seen to result from blue rays, orange 
color from , and soon with the others. Sir John Her- 
schel is sure that the red ray alone is without action. The 
question arose, too, whether it will be possible to take por- || 
traits by this method? M. Arago was disposed to answer in| 
the affirmative. A serious difficulty, however, presented it- | 
self: Entire absence of motion on the part of the object is | 
essential to the success of the operation; and this is impossi- | 
ble to be obtained from any face exposed to the influence of 
so intense a light. M. Paguerre, however, believes that the | 
interposition of a blue glass weuld in no way interfere with | 
the action of the light on the prepared plate, while it would |, 
protect the sitter sufficiently from the action of the light. | 
The head could be easily fixed by means of supporting appa- || 
ratus. Another more important desideratum is, the means 
of rendering the picture unalterable by friction. The sub- | 
stance of the pictures executed by the Daguerrotype is, in | 
fact, so little solid—is so slightly deposited on the surface of 
the metallic plate. that the least friction destroys it, hke a | 
drawing in chalk; at present, it is necessary to cover it with 

lass. 

’ From his numerous experiments on the action of light on 
different substances, M. Daguerre has drawn the conclusion 
that the sun is not equally powerful at all times of the day, | 
even at those instants when his hight is the same above the 
horizon. Thus, more satisfactory results are obtained at six 
in the morning than at six in the afternoon. From this, too, 
it is evident that the Daguerrotype is an instrument of exquis- 
ite sensibility for measuring the different intensities of light— 
a subject which has hitherto been one of the most difficult 
problems in Natural Philosophy. It is easy enough to meas- 
ure the difference in intensity between two lights viewed 
simultaneously; but when it is desired to compare daylight 
with a light produced in the night—that of the sun with that 
of the moon, for example—the results obtained have had no 
precision. The ion of M. Daguerre is influenced 
even by the light of the moon, to which all the preparations 
hitherto tried were insensible, even when the rays were cor- | 
centrated by a powerful lens. 

In physics, M. Arago indicated some of the more imme- | 
diate applications of the Daguerrotype, independently of those | 
which he had already mentioned in Photometry. He in-| 
stanced some of the most complex phenomena exhibited by | 
the solar s m. We know, for example, that the differ- |) 
ent pe ache soe are separated by black transversal lines, in- 
dicating the absence of these rays at certain parts; and the 
question arises whether there are also similar interruptions 
in the continuity of the chemical rays? M. Arago proposes. 
asa simple solution of this question, to expose one of M. 
Daguerre’s prepared plates to the action of a spectrum—an 
experiment which would prove whether the action of these 
rays is continuous or interrupted by blark spaces. 

I shall only add, that M. Daguerre has entered into a con- 
tract with Giroux, the celebrated toyman, for the practical 
application of his discovery; and that it is said he has already 
in petto some new results of importance, which he will sub- 
mit to the Académie at an early opportunity. 








| purity of the atmosphere, at once surprising and delightful. 
|| We remark with astonishment, how perfectly and distinctly 


SEPTEMBER IN ENGLAND....By Howitt. 

Tue orchards are affluent of pears, plums and apples; and 

the hedges are filled with the abundance of their wild produce, 

crabs, black, glossy clusters of privet, black-thorn and elder- 

berries, which furnish the farmer wih a cordial cup on Ins 

return from market on a winter's eve, and black-berries, re- 
minding us of the ‘ Babes in the Woed.’ 


“ Their little hands with black-berries, 
Were all besmeared and dyed, 
And when they saw the darksome night, 
They sat them down and cried.” 

The hedge rows are also brightened with a profusion of 
scarlet berries of hips, haws, honey-suckles, viburnum, and 
bryony. The fruit of the mountain-ash, woody night-shade, | 
and wild-service, is truly beautitul; nor are the violet-hued | 
sloes and bullaces, or the crimson, mossy excresences of the 
wild rose-tree, insignificant objects amid the autumnal splen- | 
dor of the waning year. 

Notwithstanding the jdecrease of the day, the weather of | 
this month is, for the most part, splendidly calm; and Nature. | 
who knows the most favorable moment to display all her || 
works, has now instructed the geometric spider to form its | 
radiated circle on every bush, and the gossamer spider to | 
hang its silken threads on every blade of grass. We behold | 








its innumerable filaments ghttering with dew in the morning, 

and sometimes, such is the immense quantity of thissecretion, | 
that it may be seen floating in a profusion of tangled webs in 
the air, and cording our clothes as we walk in the fields, as 
with cotton. These little creatures, the gossamer spiders, it 
it has long been known, have the faculty of throwing out sev- 
era! of their threads on each side, which serve them as a bal- | 


| loon to buoy them up into the air. With these they sail into | 


the higher regions of the atmosphere, or return, with greater | 
velocity. By recent experiments it appears that the spider | 


| and its web are not, as it was supposed, of lees specilic grav- | 


ity than the air, and by that means ascend. The phenomenon 
has been supposed to be electrical; but this is doubttul. It | 
yet requires explanation. 

There is now a brightness of the sky, and a diaphanous 


the whole of the most extensive landscape lies in varied, sol- 
emn beauty, before us; while, such is the reposing stillness of 
nature, that not a sound disturbs the sunny solitude, save per- 
haps the clapping of pigeon’s wings, as they rise from the 
stubble. The clearness of vision may partly arse from the 
paucity of vapor ascending from the ground at this dry season, | 


, and partly from the eye being relieved trom the intensity of 


splendor with which it is oppressed in summer; but be it 
what it may, the fact has not escaped one of our most beauti- 


fal posts >= “ There is harmony f 


In Autumn, and a lustre in its sky, 
Which through the summer is not heard or seen, 
As if it could not be, as if it had not been." 


Now it is delightful among mountains. Mountains! How 
one’s heart leaps at the very word! There is a charm con- 
nected with mountains so powerful, that the merest mention 
of them, the merest sketch of their magnificent features, kin- 


| dles the imagination, and carries the spirit at once into the 


bosom of their enchanted regions. How the mind 1 filled 
with their vast solitude! how the inward eye is fixed ontheir | 
silent, their sublime, their everlasting peaks! How our heart 
bounds to the music of their solitary cries, to the tinkling of | 
their gushing rills, to the sound of their cataracts! How in- | 
spiring are the odors that breathe from that upland turf, from 
the rock-hung flower, from the hoary and solemn pine! How 
beautiful are those lights and shadows thrown abroad, and | 
that fine transparent haze which is difiused over the valleys 
and lower slopes, as over a vast inimitable picture! 

At this season of the year, the ascents of our own moun- | 
tains are become most practicable.—The heat of summer has 
dried up the moisture with which winter rains saturate the | 
spongy turf of the hollows; and the atmosphere, clear and | 
settled, admits of the most extensive prospects. — Whoever || 
has not ascended our mountains, knows little of the beauties | 
of this beautiful island.— Whoever has not climbed their long 
and heathy ascents, and seen the trembling mountain-flower, | 


| the glowing moss, the richly-tinted licnens at his feet; and | 


acon 
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From‘ The Rose of Sharon,’ for 1840. 
MY CHILD... By Jucia H. Scort. 
‘There ix one who has loved me debarred from the day.’ 
Tur. foot of Spring is on yon blue-topped mountain, 
Leaving its green prints "neath each «preading tree ; 
Her voice is heard beside the swelling fountain, 
Giving sweet tones to its wild melody. 
From the warm South she briogs unnumbered roses 
To greet with smiles the eye of grief and care ; 
Her balmy breath on the worn brow reposes, 
And her rich gifts are scattered every where: 
I heed them not, my child! 


In the low vale tho snow-white daisy springeth, 
The golden dandelion by its side ; 
The eglantine a dewy fragrance flingeth 
To the soft breeze that wanders far and wide. 
The hyacinth and polyanthus render, 
From their deep hearts, an offering of love ; 
And fresh May-pinks, and half-blown hilacs, tender 
Their grateful homage to the skies above: 
I heed them not, my child! 


In the clear brook are springing water-cresses, 

And pale green rushes, and fair, nameless flowers; 
While o'er them dip the willow's verdant tres.es, 

Dimpling the surface with their mimic showers. 
The honeysuckle stealthily 1s creeping 

Round the low porch and mossy cottage-eaves; 
Oh, Spring hath fairy treasures in her keeping, 

And lovely are the landscapes that she weaves: 

"T is nanght to me, my child! 


Down the green lane come peals of heartfelt laughter: 
The school bas sent its eldest inmates forth; 
And now a «mailer band comes dancing after, 
Filling the air with shouts of intant mirth. 
At the rade gate the anxious dame is bending 
To clasp her rosy darling to her breast; 
Joy, pride and hope are in her bosom blending ; 
Ah, peace with her is no unusual guest! 
Not so with me, my child! 


All the day long [ listen to the singing 
Of the gay birds and winds among the trees; 
But a sad under-strain is ever ringing 
A tale of death and its dread mysteries. 
Nature to me the letter is that killeth— 
The spirit of ber charms has passed away ; 
A fount of bliss no more my bosom filleth— 
Siumbers its idol in unconscious clay! 
Thou ‘rt in the grare, my child! 
For thy glad voice my «mrit inly pineth ; 
I languish for thy blue eyes’ holy tight: 
Vainly tor me the glorious sunbeam shineth ; 
Vainly the blessed stars come forth at night! 
I walk in darkness, with the tomb before me, 
Longing to lay my dust beside thy own; 
O, cast the mantle of thy presenee o'er me! 
Beloved, leave me not so deeply bone! 
Come back to me, my child! 
Upon that breast of pitying love thou leanest, 
Which oft on earth did pillow such as thou, 
Nor turned Away petitioner the mennest— 
Pray to Him, sinless—He will hear thee now. 
Piead for thy weak and broken-hearted mother ; 
Pray that thy voice may whisper words of peace; 
Her ear ia deaf, and can discern no other: 
Speak, and her bitter sorrowings shall cease: 
Come back to me, my child! 
Come but in dreams—let me once more behold thee, 
As in thy hours of buoyancy and gice, 
And one brief moment in my arms enfold thee— 
Belov'd, I will not osk thy «tay with me! 
Leave but the impress of thy dove-like beauty, 
Which memory strives so vainly to recall, 
And I will onward in the path of duty, 
Restraining tears that ever fain would fall! 
Come but in dreams, my child! 
SEES + tr 


A Save Busixess.—Many amusing anecdotes are recorded 


IssOLENCE REBUKED.—Beaumarthais, the author of the || scented the fresh aroma of the uncultivated sod, and of the || of Sir S. Garth. On one occasion, when he met the mem- 
‘ Marriage of Figaro,’ was the son of a Parisian watchmaker, |; spicy shrubs; and heard the bleat of the flock across their || bers of the celebrated Kit-kat Club, he declared that be must 
but raised himself to fame, wealth, and rank, by the mere || solitary expanses, and the wild cry of the mountain plover, i 


force of his taients. A young nobleman envious of his repu- 
tation, once undertook to wound his vanity and pride, by an 
allusion to his humble origin—handing him his watch, and 
saying— Examine it, sir, it does not time well; pray 
ascertain the cause.”’ hais extended his hand awk- 
wardly, as if to receive the watch, but contrived to let it fall 
on the pavement. ‘You see, my dear sir,” replied he then, 
“you have ied to the wrong person; my father always 
declared that I was too awkward to be a watchmaker!” 





J. KETCH. 
Te cpe te (heh eaten 
ich put Jack h in strange disorder; 
“'T is bard to hang him twice te cried; 
“T shall be nicknamed the Re-corder.” 





the raven, or the eagle; and seen the rich and russet hues of | 
distant slopes and eminences, the livid gashes of ravines and || 
precipices, the white glittering line of falling waters, and the || 
cloud tumultuously whirling round the lofty summits; and || 
then stood painting on that summit, and beheld the clouds 
alternately gather and break over a thousand giant peaks and 
ridges, of every varied hue—but all silent as images of eter- 
nity; and cast his gaze over lakes, and forests, and smoking 
towns, and wide lands, to the very ocean, in all their gleam- 
ing and reposing beauty—knows nothing of the treasures of 
pictorial wealth which his own country possesses. 
Epucatiox.—To teach young persons to bear patiently 
small injuries is a capital branch of education. Nothing tends 
more efiectually to secure them against great injuries. } 








soon be gone, having many patients to atiend; but on some 
excellent wine being placed on the table, and the conversa- 
tion becoming interesting and animated, the doctor soon for- 
got his professional engagements. His friend Sir Richard 
Steele, however, thonght it his duty to remind the doctor of 
his poor patieots. Ciarth immediately pulled out his list, 
upon which were fifteen names. “It is no great matter 
whether I see them to-night or not,” anid he, “for nine of 
them have such bad constitutions, that all the physicians in 
the world can't save them; and the other six have such good 
constitutions, that all the physicians in the world can’t kill 
them.” Physic and Physicians. 

Tue Deatn or a Youna Man.—O, he was too beautiful 
to live! Is there any thing that shoots through the world so 
80 swiftly as @ sunbeam? 
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From Blackwood's Magazine for «eptember. 
THE BELLMANSHIP—A TRUE STORY. 


CHAPTER L 
‘Tuk course of true love never did run smooth.’ Didn't 
it? Letany man look round him for a single moment, und he 
will see how unfounded and absurd is this observation of Mr. 
William Shakspeare. Pray, what was there to hinder the 


equable flow of the true love of your neighbor, Mr. Bibbs, and | 


— 


SS 





jing individual—as I was going to say when this parenthesis || most disagreeable, detestable boy that ever was known in 
interrupted me—rejoiced in a vast expanse of chest, of which || Buzzleton. Those who had studied Gulliver's Travels called 
he was a little conceited ; though candor at the same time || him the Yahoo; those who trusted only to their own sense of 
|compels me to admit, that the ample ‘breadth and verge | fitness in the art,of nomenclature, called him the Beast. But 
| enough,’ which was so becoming, and indeed heroic, as re- || this, being a i 
vealed by the aforesaid fancy-colored waistcoat, extended it- 
self considerably below the point at which it ought to have || cies which appeared appropriate to his peculiar qualities— 
yrown ‘ fine by degrees, and beautifully less,’ and constituted || the ass, the owl, the ostrich, the 

| altogether @ stout, square-built young man, with every ap- 


generic name, was varied by the more acute 
| disciples of Buffon, by referring him to any particular spe- 


, and a variety of 
| other ae citizens uf the animal kingdom, were called 


his fat wife? Was there any objection on the part of parents ! | pearance of heulth and strength, but none of that stiff-necked | upon to furnish a designation for Mr. Robert Padden ; and it 


any trouble from rivals? or even any delay about pin-money || noodleism which the French people and Engtish milliners 
You will perhaps ask why this jolly, 
course of the accustomed number of months they were fairly || good-humored looking young gentleman had such a magniti- 
and legally marned, without a single ripple on the stream «f | cent name as Plantag 
their courtslup, and have been a pattern-couple, without | ton more properly directed to his godfathers and godmothers 
quirrels, disagreements, or misunderstandings of any kind || than to me; but, at the same ume, if you merely ask for in- 
But you say, perhaps, | formation, and with no sinister intention, I will only mention 
Isn'tit? I grant he wrote no sun- | to you that his father was the most eloquent man in our pa- 
No, as Plantagenet is a 


or settlements? Nota vestige of any of these things. 


wh stever, for twenty or thirty years. 
their love is not true love. 


nets; she never thought of suicide; he never mentioned a | rish, and rejoiced in long words. 
dagger to herin his lite; and I have no reason to believe that || name, you will observe, of four syllables, whereas Stubbs is 
she, even at her first ball, considered Mr. Bibbs an angel. || only of one, you will at once see a prima facie reason why 
But their love was true enough for all that—a good, solid, 


substantial love, fitted for all weathers, bullasted with a good 
deal of plain sense, and not without a glance of affectionate 
regard to the comforts of a well-spread table, easy-hung four- 
wheeled carriage, and pretty lutle income of eight or nine 
hundred a year. This is my definition of true love. If you 


9 - ' 
prefer Shakspeare’s account of it, und consider no love worth 


having that is not accompanied with woes and accidents, 
quarrels among friends, and other accessories, I beg to say 
yu have not made such use of your powers of observation as 
you ought to have done, or you would have found out long 
aco that such loves as those are never lasting. And this, | 
take it, is the reason that authors of novels generally close 
their stories with a description of the wedding. If they con- 
tinved their labors, how different would be the scene! Wa- 
verley and Rose Bradwardine flying to Boulogne for debt; 


Henry Morton and Edith Bellenden separated from incom. | 
patible temper; not to mention the celebrated divorce case | 


before the House of Lords, * Reginald Dalton ¢. Cyril Thorn 
ton!" Will no person of an inquiring tucn of mind give us a 


postnuptial account of all the heroes and heroines who have || 


excited our interest so intensely!) It would put a good deal 
of romance to (light, and teach us the great and useful lesson 
that people may be just as happily married in the good old- 


In the || call an air distingué. 


tushioned way—bridemaids, marnage favors and wedding- | 


cake—as if they nearly broke their necks jumping out of up- 
stairs windows, and hurrying off to Gretna Green. But, 
mercy upon us! we have got into such a prodigious passion 
with love-matches, and sighing, and dying, that we have for- 
gotten the main object with which we began this paper, which 


was to give notice to the reader that, if in this eventful his- | 


tory he finds difficulties thrown in the way of the hero and , 


the heroine, he is not to imagine that those difficulties prove 
that their love was one whit more sincere than 1f all had 


gone ‘ gayly as a marriage bell,’ from the first agony of pop-, 


ping the question to the last extremity of putting on the ring. 
No—it certainly did #0 happen that in this one particular in- 


stance the course of true love was occasionally somewhat | 


rough; but it by no means tollows that the roughness wag the 
cause of love being true, or that the truth of the love was the 
caus of the course of it being rough. So much for Shaks- 
peare—and now for John Plantagenet Simpkinson. 


The labors of the Statistical Society, I suppose, have left | 


t; but I sult 





| that may be more agreeable to yourself. 


| not yet given you any account of their conversation ; for it is 


| a circumstance well known to our whole town that Miss Pad- 


goreans, so far as their silence was concerned, and in fact lost 
no opportunity of practicing the divine fucuity of speech. She 
spoke very well and prettily, and there con be 10 doubt that 
| such beautiful lips and interesting blue eyes would Lave made 
very wwferior language pass off fur elequence, at ail events in 
the opinion of Mr. Simpkinson, jumor. 

“So you are going off to-morrow, Tadgy?" (And here, 
oh reader, in another parenthesis, let me cull your attention 
to the endearing diminutive, * Tadgy '—short for Plantage- 
jnet! To what vile uses may we come, Horatio!) 

“ Yes,” said Tadey, with a muurnful shake of the head. 
) “Oh it must be such a pretty place, that London, with 
| Hyde Park and Aimack’s and Westminster Abbey, and 
| Madame Tussaud. How I envy you all the sights! Ain't 
you bappy, Tadgy ?" 
** No,” replied the youth, “ I would rather stay at Buzzle- 
ton, and be near you, lolly.” 
“Your servant, Mr. Plantagenet,”’ said the young lady, 
gently withdrawing her hand from the clasp of the sentimen- 
, tal swain—but whether from coquetry, or propriety, or to 
preserve a new white kid glove, I will not undertake to de- 
termine—* I wasn't fishing for a compliment, I assure you.” 
** But it 1 no compliment, Poliv—it is only the truth; and 


, why shouldn't I be sorry to leave Buzzieton? There will be 


no nice walks hke this, nor listening to your songs, nor talk- 
ing of what 's to happen.” 


, “When?” interrupted Miss Padden. 


| 


“Why, when your tather and mine think we are sensible. 
Now don't pretend, Polly—for this is our last day together, 
and [ want to hear you tell me again seriously and solemnly 
| that you will keep constant tor the two years, and marry me 


| at the end.” 


* Shall we be sensible then, Tadgy?" inquired the lady, 


very few people in ignorance that ours is a borough town, | looking archly at the earnest face of her admirer. 


though the inhabitants have not the inestimable privilege of | 


** Futher says so,” was the reply, and in atone that showed 


hating each other on principles of the purest patriotism once | that that awful authority would have secured Mr. Plantage- 
every three or four years, when some soaring squire or pleth- | net’s credence to a still more wonderful event. 


one manufacturer is ambitious of a seat in Parliament; by | 


** We ought to be much oblized to our fathers,”’ said the 


which peripbrasia | would have it understood that we return || young lady, “ for guaranteeing such a reformation; but in- 
no Member, albeit we have a Mavor and corporation, a town- | deed, Tadgy, the chance of changing your mind is all on your 


hall and lock-up house, and other visible signs of corporate || side. 


dignity. 


Cast your eye, oh reader! ‘through the dim vista of de- |) 
parted years,’ and it is highly probable, if you look sharp, | write to me every week, and as I am to come down every | 


You will see such designing people at Almack’s and 
Vauxhall, and” 
“ Never trouble yourself about designing people, dear Polly; 





it that that is a ques- 


the royal denomination was preferred, and the name of the 
| maternal uncle—Mr. Stubbs, the opulent brewer in Chadfield 
|| —for this occasion rejected. This 1s my own opinion; but 
| of course you are at liberty to devise any other reason for it 


| We are not to suppose that the couple I have now intro- 
duced to you sat silent all this time, merely because I have 


| den had a@ total aversion to the absurd doctrines of the Pytha- 


| was this amalgam of Mr, Polito’s menagerie that caused such 
« disagreeable sensation by his appearance in the elm walk, 
| and excited a strong inclination in the usually pacific bosom 

| of Plantagenet to drown him in the deep waters of the Buz- 

|\zle. Bob, however, as if unconscious of any feelings of the 
kind, lounged up to where the youthfu! pair were seated, and, 
| with a sulky look toward the young gentleman, inquired of 

\ his sister what she was always walking about with Tadgy 
Simpk’s’n for? 

Now, this is a very embarrassing sort of question, and ac- 

cordingly Miss Mary, whether from not having studied the 

| motives of her so doing, or from not wishing to reveal them, 
remained silent; whereupon Mr. Simpkinson addressed the 
Yahoo, in a tone of voice by no means common with that good- 
natured individual, and said: 

“* Your sister has a right to please herself, I suppose.” 

“I s'pose she has—and she does it too,” replied the agree- 
able youth; “I only want to know who she'll walk with 
next, when you're gone up to the grocer’s shop in London.” 

“‘Grocer’s shop!” exclaimed Plantagenet, “ it is the great- 
est West India house in the city.” 

* Well, they sell sugar, don’t they ’—and that's a grocer, 
isn’t it? There 's no use trying to gammon us here. You're 
going to be a grocer: now, the last man Mary was spoony 
with was something better than ¢hat, at any rate.” 

“ What do you mean, Robert ?’’ asked his sister. 

“Why, Bob Darrell, the Chadfield doctor. You know very 
well ; but he’s married now, and so you're doing the civil to 
Tadgy.” 

** Never mind him, Mary, my dear,” said Tadgy; “ I don’t 
believe a word he says. At the same time I never knew that 
you were acquainted with Dr. Darrell.” 

“| had a tever three years ago, when I was staying at your 
uncle Stubl s's, and he was called in.” 

“Yes, and nearly called out, too; for young Stubbs, that's 
gone into the army, wanted to shoot him for being too atten- 
tive. Those doctor fellows are always squeezing hands, and 
clutching hold of arms; and pretend it's only feeling the 
pulse. I think Stubbs would have shot him.” 

| “What for?” asked Plantagenet. 
| “Why, for marrying that other woman. He ought to 
have married Mary.” 

**How can you listen to such nonsense, Tadgy?” said 
Mary; “you know Bob's agreeable way of saying pleasant 
things. I assure you Dr. Darrell was only a very good and 
kind doctor; and if you like to believe me rather than Bob, 
you will not mind any thing more he says.” 

Plantagenet looked at the honest open countenance of his 
future bride, and saw that no deceit could possibly lie in those 
sunny cheeks, and in those clear innocent eyes; so he gave 
her hand a gentle squeeze, and looked with ineffable disdain 
on the mischievous countenance of Mister Bob. 

“ Well,” said that gentle squire, “‘ you needn't sit billing 
and cooing here all day. I’m afraid somebody may go and 
tell father; and I know he would be very angry if he knew 
you had been carrying on your mgs before the whole town. 
You had better come home, Mary ; for, if any body does tell 

| father, and I’m called in as a witness, I am afraid I must tell 
all I've seen.” 

“What have you seen, you insolent blockhead?” sxid 
Plantagenet, springing up. 

“Oh, never mind! Ifyou're really going to marry our Mary, 

{it doesn’t much matter. I only hope she won't be disap- 
| pointed again—that’s all.” 
* | never was disappointed, you idle, false-tongued, intol- 


you will see a youthful couple seated under the elm-trees at | half year for three weeks, we shall do almost as well as if we | erable wretch!” exclaimed Mary, the tears of anger and vex- 
the west end of the flourishing town of Buzzleton, on the | met.” 
fourth day of June, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven. 1) 
cannot take it upon me positively to affirm that the lady was || said Mary, in a voice from which all liveliness hud disap-| that’s a pleasure to come ; for you may dex nd upon it, when 


‘beautiful exceedingly,’ or that she had the shghtest appear 


ance of being a native of a ‘ far countrie ;' for it was impos- | Mr. Plantagenet Simpkinson again laid bis hand upon the 


sible to suppose for a moment that those bright, cherry-col- 


* And you will write faithfully, and think of me always ?”’ 
| peared. 


| pretty litle whine kid gleve, which this time was not with- 


| ation springing into her eyes. 
“Weren't you?” replied the benevolent brother; “ then 


|, Tadgy rises to be a grocer on his own account, he’il forget 
| you as easily as Dr. Darrell.” ; 
||" The speaker came more abruptly to a close than was bis 


ored cheeks, and mild happy blue eyes, belonged, by possi- || drawn, and looking in the sweet blue eyes which I have al- || custom, for he saw something so peculiar in the flashing eyes 
bility, to any one but a nice modest English girl of eighteen |) ready mentioned, said— 


or nineteen. Nor would it be safe te delude the reader into 
any improper sympathy with the hero, by hinting that he had 
the slightest resemblance to those ‘ whiskered ours and 
those fierce hussara,’ who make such a tremendous sensation 
in novels of fashionable life. No one could ever have fancied 
him a Hungarian maguate, or Polish Prince, or even a Ger- 
man Baron; for the fat County of Suffolk was visible in ev- 
ery feature of the object of my description. A brown surtout 
with black Lwtons, thrown loosely back, showed a consid- 
erable extent of a fancy-colored waistcoat, for the interesting 
individual—(but why keep up a vain mystery, which the ac- 
complished reader has penetrated long ago!—it was Simp- 
kinson, junior, himself—in short, John Plantagenet Simpkin- 
eon, sitting (é/e-a-téte with Mary Padden)—for the interest- 


oe 


* Won't 1 ?—that's all.” 

Miss Padden seemed quite as satisfied with this declara- 
tion as if it had been made in the words of fire upan the 
bended knee; and I do not feel myself at liberty to give any 
account of what was said on cither side for at least ten min- 
ates. At the end of that time an individual was seen walking 
toward them at the other extremity of the alley. 

“ Here 's that horrid boy, Bob,” said Mary, looking some- 
what displeased. 

“Infernal troublesome fool!" muttered Mr, Plantagenet, 
“I should like to kick him into the river.” 

CHAPTER IL 





The inquiring reader is anxious to be informed who and 
what was Bub. Bob was Mary's younger brother, and the 





and swelling chest of Plantagenet, that he thovght it better 

|to decamp at once. He accordingly strolled off in the same 
‘histless manner in which he had made his approach; and the 
|, lovers felt as if relieved from some hornble « ppression, when 
|| they saw the long figure of the overgrown Yahoo, with his 
jcoat a mile too large for his thin body, and his r:wsers a 
mile too short for his long legs, thereby revea'ing t1¢ whole 
extent of his Wellingtons, slowly disappear at the ¢ ining of 
the elm walk. 

“ Thank Heaven, I have not shoved him into the water!” 
was the pious exclamation of Plantagenet, when he found 
that, for this occasion, he was free from the guilt of mutder, 

“I can’t understand what pleasure the boy cen have in 
saying disagreeable things, and inventing such abominable 
stories,” was the contemporaneous observation of his sister. 
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——E————EEaEE— 
And hereupon followed a full explanation of all the inei- | —when he knew—when all 


dents that the Yahoo, either then or at any former time, had 
alluded to; and, as usually happens in affairs of that kind, 
both parties felt that the attempt of Mr. Bob to sow dissen- 
sion, had had the very opposite effec’, by giving an opening | 
to a more full and free communication than could have been | 
found under any other circumstances. 
On getting up to go home, it might have been remarked by | 
those who are superstitiously inclined, that the first object | 
that presented itself to the eyes of the lovers, was an enor-| 
mous placard on a man’s back, containing, in letters at least | 
three inches long, the words, ‘‘ Tapps for Bellman ;" and in 
smaller letters, ‘* Come to the poll on Tuesday the eleventh.” 
Ido not know whether any thrill of sympathetic horror | 
rushed through the hearts of Mary and her admirer on seeing 
those appalling words; but it is highly probable, if they had 
foreseen all the misfortunes that those large red letters gave 
rise to, they would have wished that the father of Mr. Tapps 
the candidate had died in his infancy, or that Tanps himself 
had been run over by the Manchester and Liverpool train. I 
have no reason to suppose, however, that any of those aspi- 
rations with regard to Mr. Tapps or his father were uttered 
by either of our friends; so I will not detain the reader any 
longer, but inform him that, with a heavy heart, a large trunk, | 
and two carpet-bags, Plantagenet Simpkinson took his de- 
parture from Buzzleton on the following day, and in due 


course of time arrived at his destination in the city. And | 


there, for a short space, I leave him to his invoices and bills | 
of lading—his three-legged stool, and his letter once a week 
to the true-hearted Mary Padden. 

I don’t believe that there ever was a man who was a great 
orator, or a great poet, ora great any thing, (except, per- 
haps, a great ass,) without knowing it. There never was 
such a thing as a mute inglorious Milton, a dumb Demos- 
thenes, or a blind Thompson of Duddingstone. It is there- | 
fore not to be supposed that Mr. Simpkinson, senior, was ig- 
norant of his own powers: so far from it, indeed, that I have 
even heard it hinted, that, if it were possible, he overrated 


them ; but this, even if it were true, is a very venial fault, | 
for it is surely much better to be a little anxious to discover | 


and dwell upon modest merits, wherever they are found, 
whether in one’s self or in others, than to deny or undervalue 
them. There were few things in which Mr. Simpkinson 
found himself deficient: history, theology, architecture, sport- 
ing, politics, business, or accomplishments, were equally at’ 
his finger-ends. But his forte, as I have already hinted in 
my attempt to explain the reason of his calling his son Plan- 
tagenet instead of Stubbs, was decidedly oratory. He was 
oratorical at breakfast, in the news-room, in buying a pound 
of snuff, in ordering a pair of trowsers. In fact, he was al- 

Tan orator; and you could no more have stood five 
minutes under an archway with him than with Edmund Burke, 
without discovering that he was an extraordinary man. Mr. 
Simpkinson was of no profession. It was hinted he was 
sleeping partner in the Chadfield cloth-mills, and also that 
he had a share in Stubbs’s brewery ; but whether he had en-| 
tered into any of those speculations or not, dues not materi- 
ally concern any body but himself. Mr. Padden also lived, 
as the phrase has it, on his means—a plain man, without 
much affectation, except an affectation of knowing whether 
any thing was ‘gentlemanly’ or not—a sort of provincial 


Chesterfield, who forgave any thing, however wrong—mur- | 
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knew, that Simpkinson supported Tapps! Astonishment kept | 
the whole assembly silent for a space, which was only inter- | 


worked himself into a paroxysm of eloquence; then sinking | 
his tone again, went through the whole compass of his won- | 
derful voice, fleeching, praying, roaring, bullying, scolding, | 
stamping, and thumping, sometimes the httle table, some- | 
times one hand against the other, till it was impossible not 
to believe that he was Demosthenes, and was speaking Greek. 
| I have every reason to believe, that what hé did say was, in | 
j Geet, as good every bit as that illustrious language to the 
greater part of his auditory. ‘“‘ When I reflect,” he said, “on | 
| the momentancous interests for which we ore here dissembled, | 
| I feel that in this question is evolved, not the mere office of 
| bellman, high and honorable as that office is, but the glory, | 
| the might, the power and independence of the rate-payers of 
| Buzzleton. What! are we to cringe to a divaricated hallu- 
cination? Are we to bend ourselves at the shrine of a de- 
| phlogisticated parabola, and yield intense submission to the, 
dictates of an anathemutized hyperbole ? Perish the thought! 
| Tapps, and no other—no Hicks—creeping through existence 
| under the adumbrated essence of metaphorical seclusion !— 
no Hicks—bearing aloft in one hand the embodied ingenuity 
of detruncated velocity ; and, in the other, the faded majesty 
| of meretricious susceptibility—no Hicks, with the tiger-eyes 
| of humanity breathing forth the condensed malignity of atro- 
| cious horror'—Tapps! Tapps only, shall be bellman of this 
| town! "—( great cheers.) 
| But it is impossible to report the speech as it deserves, 
| and, therefore, as I recollect reading in some book of criti- 
| cism, that the great art of elevating one's hero, consists not 
| in mere description, but in representing the efforts produced 
| by him upon others, I shall proceed to the next morning. 
| namely Wednesday the twelfth, when the following corres- 
| pondence took place. 





CHAPTER IIL. 

But bere, before entering on this very disagreeable portion 
| of my task, I cannot forbear venting a few sighs over the un- 
certainty of friendship. A chain that it has taken years to 
| rivet, may be puffed in fifty pieces by a few syllables—in that 
| respect resembling the knot which jugglers tie upon a hand- 
| kerchief, apparently strong enough to hang the most deter- 
| mined and fattest of suicides, but which, by being simply 
| blown upon, untwines itself in an instant, and leaves not a 
| vestige of its ever having been tied. Ob juggler’s knot! oh 
| friendship! (not to continue the interjections and say) oh 
| love! you ought all three to be ashamed of yourselves, and 
| not be blown aside by a few puffs of wind, whether those 
| puffs are mere inarticulate blowings, such as those with which, 
| in my impatient youth, I used to cool my pudding, or form 
| themselves into words and syllable men's names. Whocould 
| have thought that a friendship of twenty years could have 
| been dissolved by such a very inconsiderable event as the 
jelection of John Tapps to the Bellmanship of Buzzleton? 
| Yet, so it was; and the volcano that smouldered in the bo- 
|} som of Mr. Padden was blown up to explosive heat, and as- 
| tounded our peaceable town with a prodigious eruption, inthe 
| manner I now proceed to relate. 
On the evening of Tuesday, our amiable friend Bob waited 


der itself, I verily believe—provided it were done in a gen- | impatiently for the return of his father, when that gentleman 


tlemanly manner. His origin, like that of the Guelph family, 
was unknown. He maintained a strict silence, as indeed 
you find is done by all the read aristocracy, on the subject of 
his ancient descent, and even on the inferior point of the, 
achievements of his former days; but le in our town 
suspected, from an almost superhuman knowledge he dis-| 
yed about ribbons and sarsenets, that he must have come 
m Coventry. This suspicion had been hinted to him by 
one or two of his acquaintance; but he showed so much 
touchiness and irritability on the subject, that few people | 
would have ventured to renew the insinuation. This, I grant, | 
18 @ very meagre account of our two chief inhabitants; but 1 | 
hope any deficiency in exactness or resemblance will be sup- 
plied in the next edition of Lord Brougham’s sketches of dis- | 
tinguished eheracters in the reigns of the two last Georges. | 
Therein, also, let it be permitted me to hope, that Tapps will | 
not be forgotten. 
On the eventful Tuesday the eleventh, the whole town | 
rushed distractedly to the town-hall: Tapps on the one side | 
of the chair, Hicks the rival candidate on the other; the | 
Mayor between the two, looking as like as he could to Her- | 
cules between Vice and Virtue; the expectant faces of the 
assemblage—for it was rumored that Mr. Simpkinson would 
speak—these, with the inferior accessories of clerks at the 
table, and the widow of the deceased Bellman in the fore- 
ground, bearing the badge of her late husband's offce, during 
this momentous interregnum formed a subject which I feel 
surprised has not _ been seized upon by Hayter or Wilkie. 
A bustle is heard im the middle of the hall—an arm bearing 
aloft a best white beaver, waves impatiently forward to the 
chair—a way is made, and Mr. Padden mounts the steps, 
and turns toward the audience as if in pereweytioe ty 
speaks, he swells, he waves trig hand, he thumps the table. 
Oh heavens! oh earth! oh sea! he concludes a powerful 


|at last made his appearance, looking somewhat discomfited 
| by the defeat of his candidate. 

“Ha!” said the tender-hearted Robert, “1 knew how it 
would be! I see by your face Hicks has won.” 

“* By no means, Robert; he has been defeated; but re- 
member, Robert, the word ‘ha’ is a very ungentlemanly 
word—very ungentlemanly indeed. I never say ‘ ha’!"’ 

“ What! Tapps made Beliman? Never heard of such a 
thing; but no wonder—old Simpk’s’n has it all his own way. 
We must all yield, [ s’pose, and be called whatever names 
he likes to call us.” 

“Calling names is very ungentlemanly; I nevercall names. | 
Who calls any body names?" } 

“Why, old Simpk's’n to be sure. He laid 'em on pretty | 
thick. I've heard all about it, though I wasn’t there.’ 

“Do you allude to any thing he said to-day?” 

“ To be sure I do; and every day, I s'pose. When one 
has stich a tidy little stock o’ nicknames, I s’pose he don’t 
grudge 'em to his friends.” 

“Do you mean to say Mr. Simpkinson was so ungentle- | 
manly, so very ungentlemanly,as toinsinuate any personal al- 
lusion to me?” 

“Don’t I! Who do you think he meant by all that rigmn- | 
role about eee or and hallucinations, and tiger’seyea? Your | 
eyes, you know, father, are nothing to boast of; but, if I were |, 
in your shoes, I would Jet nobody talk of tiger’s eyes—be 
hanged if I would!” 


And with this magyanimeus declaration, Mr. Robert swung 
out of the room, And now, ob reader! begins the corres- 
pondence. 





I. 
“Mr. Padden sends compliments to Mr. Simpkinson— 
would feel obliged by explanation of follawing passage in Mr. 
S.’s speech of yesterday, viz: ‘Cringe to prevaricated allucin- 





jarangue by proposing Hicks! Whst! Padden propose Hicks 





ation, and bend as shrine of deep logistigated parabola, and 


Buzzleton—when all England I" 


rupted by the short, proud cough with which the orator || 
cleared his throat. His throat was at last cleared ; he stood || ; 
forward a little, and, beginning in a low tone of voice, he || “Sir—In allusion te the document forwarded to me by 


yield submission to an anatomized hyperbole.’ Also, farther 
on, what was Mr. S.’s intention in allusion to tiger's eyes? 
An early answer will be an obligation, 
“ High St., Wednesday, 12th.” 
LA 


the hand ef Bob, your son, touching certain impressions de- 
tained in my apeech of yesterday, on the subject of Tapps's 
elevation to the bellmanship of this highly civilized and in- 
diginious community, I beg to demand on what grounds you 
imphate the sensibility of my remarks, and repudiate, with 
disgust and obduracy, the language and contorted epitaphs 
which you charge me with having empioyed. Sir, in the sa- 
cred discharge of a duty, I scorn the most venerable assever- 
ations, and cast to the idolatrous winds every consideration 
but the high and paramount necessity of holding equal the 
balance between justice and iniquity! Yes, this through life 
has been my maximum; and this course I mean to pursue, 
undeteriorated from the right path by all the eccentricities of 
decorum, and all the sinuosities of acumen. With this ex- 
planation, which I hope will be deemed satisfactory, I re 
main, sir, your humble core, J. Simrxinson.” 
“Mr. Padden again sends compliments to Mr. Simpkin- 
son, and wishes a direct answer. Did you, sir, mean to call 
me a parabola, &c.! Sono ore at present, but remains” — 


“ Str—I stand on my right as a public man. I throw my- 
self before the tribunal of my country, and assert the privilege 
of a speaker, on a great public occasion, to say what he 
chooses, without being called upon for his meaning. Sir, 
oratory would be at an end, if its best prerogative was tram- 
pled under foot. To no one will I be answerable but to my 
own conscience; that minotaur, whose voice I ever obey; 
and therefore, sir, in this concatenation of affairs, and refus- 
ing this allegorical mode of questiening, I decline telling 
whether I meant to designate you as a parabola or not. With 
these sentiments, I inscribe myself your humble servant, 

" “J. Simpxinsox.” 

“Sirn—I must say vour conduct is very ungentlemany— 
very ungentlemany, indeed; and I must decline the honor of 
your society at dinner on Friday, Also, vour son Plantagenet 
need not renew his correspondence with my daughter, es 
pecially as he has frequently neglected to pay the post. So 
no more, but remains your humble servant, J. Psppes.” 

Friday came—no dinner-party. Saturday came—no letter 
from young Plantagenet: Bob looking as pleased as punch, 
Mary drooping and distressed ; the two old men fidgety, and 
London, in the bleared eves of the young lover, a desolate 
ree gt and all owing to Tapps's election to the bellman- 
ship! What creat events trom trivial causes spring ! 

It was two months after these melancholy ewents—that is 
to say, when August hod first furtively begun to dip his brush 
into the pallet of November, and had already tinged the leaves 
of the elm walk of Buzzleton with the faintest possible tinge 
of yellow—on the twentieth day of August, 1537, a young 
lady was taking a disconsolate walk bythe side of our beauti- 
ful river—pretty foot, plump figure, gentle eyes—by George! 
it could be nobody elee but Mary Padden! And Mary Pad- 
den it was. Not far from her, but sulkily stalking along on 
the euter row of trees. wae the illustrious Bob. [tis no won- 
der, therefore, that Mary looked disconsolate. The Yahoo, 
as if for the convenience of any of the passers-by, who were 
not entirely deaf, took care, by retaining his distant postion, 
to force the conversation into a very audible pitch—a conver- 
sation, by-the-by, in which he bore the principal part, Mary's 

yortion of it being extremely monosyllabic. 

“ Why. Mary you are certainly the unluckiest gal [ ever 
saw. Tadgy is a deuce sight worse than Dr. Darrell. He's 
to be marned, they say, next week.” 

A start; and, if the brute had «een it, a flush of crimson, 
succeeded by a deadly paleness, showed that the arrow had 
struck ; but she «aid nothing. 

“You don’t seem to hear what I said, Mary. 
ing you that” 

*T heard you, Robert ; don’t talk so loud ; every body will 
hear you.” 

* Well, every body has heard it already, I spose. Sukey 
has ordered such lots of dresses—five-and-twenty bandboxes 
with a bonnet, they say, in each of them, from Madame La 
Plame, the French millinery at Chadfield. Five-and-twenty 
bonnets !—think of that, Mary” 

Mary did not think at all on the subject, but, summoning 


I was tell- 








up a little courage, inqnired who Sukey waa. 


“Sukey Stubbs, to be sure, his own cousin. You know 
very well. It is father has forced the match, they say, but I 
dare say Talgy was glad enough. He'll leave the grocery, 
business in London, and settle down in Chadfield : I say, rare 
fun, won't it be, for him and Dr. Darrell to live, perhaps, 
next door to each other? The two deceivers.” 

Mary deigned no reply, and our friend, the Yahoo, seemed 
meditating some other agreeable subject of conversation. Sud- 
denly he burst out, as he perceived certain figures advancing 
down the walk. 

“ Crikey! bere’s a lark! Blowed if old Simpk’s'n himself 
and Sukey ain’t coming down the long walk—and, by Jingo!” 
he added in a still louder voice, “ there comes Tadgy himself, 
creeping after ‘em as if his nose were bleeding.” 
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tions, a hand was laid on his shoulder— 

“Go home, Robert,” said his father, for it was the old gen- 
tleman who addressed him; “don’t speak so loud on the pub- 
lic walk—I fear your impetuous courage will lead you to do 


Beivre We eveguat youth bad fourd time for more exclama- | listened ; at last he thought he heard a distant sound of foot- 


something ungentlemanly, if I am insulted by those people. | clothes—gaiters, shoes, and all, beside his broad hat and 
Mary, take my arm, look away, and pass on as if you never | spectacles. Even if Mary is seen with a man, people can’t 


saw them.” 
In the mean time a conversation of much the same kind. 
though contained in rather fiver language, took place between 
the orator and his son, Plantagenet. But when the parties 
actually came near, though ench father kept tight hold of his 
offspring’ sarm, and carried his own head prodigiously elevated, | 
it was impossible for either of the young people to look as | 
they had been directed, and their eyes for a moment, but only | 
for a moment, met. A moment is a century on some occa- 
sions. That single glunce showed that, however Capulet and 
Montagu migh* storm, Romeo was still Romeo, and Juliet 
Juliet. Tadgy's blue coat looked rather large for him, 
whethee it had been originally manufactured with an eye to| 
the possibility of his gettmg more expanded, or that grief and | 
sorrow had worn him away; and his fine jolly countenance | 
seemed in the anxious eyes of Mary to wear a fur more un- 
healthy hue thanformerly. But, however these matters might | 
be, she feit satisfied that Sukey had no place in Tadgy's | 
thoughts, and was even rejvoiced at the looseness of the coat, 
and palenes« of the cheek. 








} south end of the little clump of bushes, from which he could 


steps, and hastily retreated to the little beach, surrounded 
with bushes, and facing the river. ‘What a good fellow,”’ 
he muttered half aloud, “that horrid Yahoo has turned! It 
was 80 good in him to recommend me dressing in my father’s 


say any thing when they think it is my father; and beside, it 
is impossible for him to hear of my having met with her, as 
| | defy any one to swear to my identity in these clothes.” 
| “Here we are,” said Bob at this moment. ‘“ Never mind 
the bonnet; ‘tis Maury, 1 assure you. I will go and keep 
| guard ; but don't be long.” 

Mr. Bob then walked directly toward the biggest tree in 
| our parish, which is called the Pilgrim's Elm, and is not 
jabove fifty yards south of the resting-place of the lovers. 

Hidden from observation, even if it had been daylight, behind 
| ite gigantic trunk stood no other than Mr. Padden himself. 

You see if all | say aint true, father,” said the son; ** you 

go and watch them; such billing and cooing never was!— 
disgraceful! phaugh!" 

The old gentleman said nothing, but stole quietly to the 


eatch dim glimpses of human figures, and hear indistinct mur- 
murs of human voices. The conversation between the lov- 


A low whistle at this instant hindered the two chief inhwb- 
itants of Buzzleton from giving each other a bloody nose ; for 
no sooner was the whistle heard than the fons et erigo mali 
—the identieal Mr. Tapps, the bellman, assisted by his for- 
mer rival, Mr. Hicks, who, by way of compensation, had 
heen made supernumerary constable—rushed forward on the 
belligerents, and arrested them, informing them, at the same 
time, that his worship the mayor had received information 
from Mr. Robert Padden of their intention to fight a duel. 

Here was confusion worse confounded! Our two dignita- 
ries to be marched, in charge of ‘the authorities, to his wor- 
ship’s house, and thence, after examination, to be either 
bound over to keep the peace, or consigned to the cage! 
Mutual danger smoothed the way in a great measure to a 
mutual accommodation; and when at last our magnates ap- 
peared in the mayor's parlor, they seemed to have almost 
renewed their ancient friendship. The eloquence of Mr. 
Simpkinson had seldom shone so much as in ‘his explanation 
| to the mayor of all the circumstances of the case; but that 
| official being, perhaps, not so deeply read in Cicero as was 
| becoming for so high an efficer, professed himself totally at a 
| loss to comprehend one syllable of the whole transaction. 
Under these circumstances, he judged it best to send for all 

the parties implicated; and after the lapse of a few minutes, 
| all had obeyed his summons, with the exception of the Yahoo. 





ers—as, indeed, I believe is fitting on such occasions—was 


| Mr. Plantagenet, on parting from Mary, had returned to the 


With no outward recognition— | carried on in a tone which would scarcely have reached an || walk, and, having nothing better to do, bad carried into exe- 


with heads stuck high ia the air, and backs unbent as May- | ear placed nearer to them than that of Mr. Padden. A very || cution his long-cherished resolution of thrashing that unfortu- 
poles, the fathers strutted on—the parties pursued their re- | short time sufficed to explain to each other their sorrow at | nate victim tu his heart’s content—an operation for which it 
spective way, the meeting had taken place, and each progen- | the disagreement of their fathers; and, as I will not pretend | is highly probable he could not have had a better opportunity 
itor felt mightily elated that bis quarrel had been taken up | to paint Mary as altogether perfect, [ will not deny that she | if he had waited a century; for our whole civic force was oc- 
by their own flesh and bloood, without giving themselves a! made inquiries about Sukey Stubbs, though she felt convinced, cupied guarding the prisoners at the mayor's, and the night 


moment's time to reflect that two young people were, per-| 
haps, sacrificing the happiness of their lifetime, because two | 
old blockheads chose to play the fool. 


‘without Plantagenet’s assertions, that there was no real 
ground for the report. When Tadgy had told her that such 


was derk, and the walk deserted. 
It may he observed, as an illustration of the certainty of 


|, an idea had never entered into any body's head, and was a | retribution even in this world, that waen the party assembled 


As the distance grew gradually between the parties, Mr.) vile creation of Master Bob's malice, Mary cuuld not refrain || at the mayor's discovered the cause of Mr. Bob's absence, the 
Simpkiason relaxed his hold of Tudgy's arm; and that gen- | from raising her voice a little, while she said— 


tleman, finding himself at liberty, slunk cautiously behind. || 


“ My brother is certainly the most spiteful and malicious 


He suddenly bolted over the little walk to the water-side | wretch in all the world!’ 


where he had seen the Yahoo, who had been watching all | 
these operation from one of the benches. 

* Robert,” he said, * by all that's good and kind, do me | 
just a little favor. 


| “A good thrashing would do him no harm,” was the re- 
joinder of Plantagenet, in the same tone. 
“You old abominable flirt!” thought Mr. Padden, before 


| justice of the treatment he had experienced struck every one 
|| as so exemplury, that, in fact, it acted as a bond of union 
| between the Montagues and Capulets, and rose, in the eyes 
j|of the indignant Mr. Simpkinson, to the dignity of a provi- 
dential dispensation. All things were easily explained; the 
Orater went even so far as to withdraw the expressions ‘ para- 


Tell Mary I shall be here to-night at nine | whose eyes floated indistinctly the cloak and bonnet of his || bola’ and ‘hallucination,’ and Mr. Padden professed himself 


w'cleck. She can ensily come this way home from her aunt sister, Aunt Margaret; * and you—you old debauchee!” he | perfectly satisfied with so gentlemanly a proceeding. 


Do, be a good-hearted 


Margaret's where she can go to tea. 


fellow, and tell her. 


“ Wont I !—my fine Tadgy '—That I will—why, Tadgy has 
it all so pat, nothing can be so convenient. Wont] have 
eome fun out of all this? Let me see how I can manage.” 


continued, turning his look on the peculiar hat and long- |, 
I have much to say, and daren’t stop a) backed coat of his antagonist, Mr. Simpkinson—* I'll work 
moment.” | you both for this, 
“Wont 1?" said the good-natured Robert ; but, on looking | ten times five thousand pounds, 
round, his suppliant had hurried off and rejoined the party. | 


Malicioys wretch !—thrash- 
ing indeed! Most ungentlemanly language !—-very.” 

The old gentleman, however, managed to restauin his wrath 
| within peaceable bounas, and strained every nerve to catch 
|| sume more of the conversation. But it appears to have sunk 


I'll expose them both, if Margaret had | 


That night there was a jolly supper at Mr. Simpkinson’s 
house—a supper, I am bound to observe, where the jokes 
that took place about the mistakes caused by that eloquent 
individual's coat and hat, and Aunt Margaret's cloak and 
| bonnet, bade fuir to produce a realization of a close connec- 
i tion between those useful articles of apparel. Mr. Padden 
looked a littie slarmed; but the fit passed off. Mr. Simpkin- 
son is still one great man, and unmarried. The Yahoo has 


And leaving the Yahoo in the midst of hie, no doubt benevo- | into quiever channels, and glided at its own sweet will from | been a settler in Australia for a year; and the christening of 


dent, meditations I close this chapter. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Aunt Margaret's tea-table had never appeared so tiresothe 
in the eyes of Mary Padden. The old lady's anecdotes 
seemed to have grown more preternaturally long than usual, 
the time between the cups more prolonged, and the dial-hand 
of the chimney-piece clock absolutely paralysed. Not that 
Mary was dying of actual impatience to meet my good fnend 
Pianmtagenet: I will venture to sey she would have survived 
her disappointment if the meeting had been put of till that 
day month; but ehe felt in the uncomfortable state we may 
suppose some criminal to be in, when he is anxious for the 
time of his uncertainty to be over. But, in addition to this, 
she could not help having a vague suspicion that all was not 
might with her new-found confident the Yahoo; for that indi- 
vidual had aot been quite able to conceal the existence ot 
something or other more than he had told her. He had also 
promised to call for ber, and condact her through the elm 
walk; and amid Mary's wonderings and speculations, and in 
her present state of unoertainty, it is not very surprising that 
Aunt Margaret thought her a very disagreeable visiter, and 
even had some slight idea of altering her will. At the ap- 


pointed time, however, the Yahoo appeared, and after a few | 





delicate insi ions against old maids, (for the edification of 
Aunt Margaret,) marched off his sister, to the mutual relief 
of the aunt and niece. 

“Wrap yourself well ap, Mary,” he said; “the night is 
very cold and dark. Here, take old auntie's bonnet and pe- 
lisse ; what a fool you are to come out with a bare head, and 
no cloak |” 

** You are very kind, Robert,” answered the sister, aston- 
ished no less than pleased at the affectionate solicitede of her 
‘brother. “1 shall not forget how good you have been.” 

“I dare say you won't,” muttered the youth, “ner Tadgy 
either, if I mistake not; but come along, stuff your feet into 
Aunt Margaret's pattens, for it has rained very lately. Take 
my arm; forward, march!” 

In the mean time, a solitary figure was pacing impatient! 
up and down the mddle walk. As ho bee fein - 
proached, he seemed more and more impatient; the walk, 
partly from the cloudiness of the evening, and partly from the 
umbrageousness of the foliage, was nearly dark, and in vain 
the strained his eyes in the direction of Aunt Margaret's, to 
catch a glimpse of any one apptvaching. He stood etill, and 


|| the past to the future, and, indeed, through all the tenses of 
the verb amare. 
** Come, now I must go,” eaid Mary; “ ’tis getting late.” 
“ Not yet, my dear girl; we may not meet aguin for a long 
| time; and while Mary rose to go, and Tadgy argued to de- 
! taaa her, [ will not undertake to swear that the broad hat of 
| the gentleman did not lift up the front of the straw bonnet in 
a very peculiar fashion. 
** Kissed her, by all that's beastly!’ ejaculated Mr. Pad- 


emerged into the middle walk.“ If be isn't a parabola, and 
|, a hallucination too, or something worse—if any thing can be 
| worse—I'm no gentleman, that ‘s all.” 

|| As be rushed to the north end of the bushes, he came sud- 
| denly on the object of his search, but Mary had disappeared. 
| Mr. Simpkinson had his mouth apparently so filled with big 
| worda, that they tumbled and jostled over each other in their 

effort to escape. 

| “Sir,” he began, “in all my experience of the subtleties 
| of privy conspiracy and rebellion, this is the grand climac- 
i tetic and apex. Here have I been listening to the plans of 
| your daughter, who 1s deluding my son.” 

|| “My daughter!” broke in Mr. Padden, “your son, sir! 
My sister, you mean, and gourse/f! Most ungentlemanly 
behavieur! Haven's I seen you, with my own eyes, salute 
that old woman, for the sake of her five thousand pounds in 


ing, sit—a thrashing, would do me good? Your conduct is 
ungentlemanly, sir—-wery ungentlemaniy indeed !"’ 





| Hasn'« your own son, Robert, told me the whole plot !—that 
you told your daughter to disguise herself like her aunt, to 
have the opportunity of meeting John Plantagenet Simpkin- 
son, my son? Haven't I seen their meeting? I pause for 
a reply!” 

“This wean’t do with me, Mr. Simpkinson, nor with any 
gentleman. There is no mistaking your hat and coat, nor 
poor sister Margaret's cloak and bonnet; and, as her nearest 
relation, I shall see that she is not «rifled with. Good-night, 
er.” 

“ By no means, sir,” exclaimed the orator; “ this is a point 
‘avolving gigantic considerations of preponderance and im- 
rortance. Your daughter has inveigled my sor to this clan- 
“eatine meeting, and jou now cast tie inijuity upon me. 
You shail account for tuis before we part.” | 








| den, as he hurried round the clump to confront them as they 


\the four per cents.) Haven't I heard you say that a thrash-| 


** What do you mean, sir!—you hypercritical paradigma! | 


John Plantagenet Simpkinson, junior, took place about six 
|) months since. Our friend Tadgy has re.ired from London, 
and, with his wife, resides alternately with the two sires. He 
| is church-warden, and holds two or three offices beside; for 
| now that the two families are united, they make our parish 
a regular pocket borough. No other interest can resist 
|| them; so that one of the morals to be derived from this story 
|is, that division is weakness, and union strength. 
American Fasnion—tue Viroinia Sprincs.—There is 
'a sort of major-dumo here who regulates every department: 
his word is law, and his fiat immovable, and he presumes 
not a little upon his power; a circumstance not to be sur- 
prised at, as he is much courted and is as despotic as all the 
lady patronesses of Almack’s rolled into one. He is called the 
| Mettermich of the mountains. No one is allowed accommo- 
| dations at these Springs who is not known, and, generally 
|| speaking, only those families who travel in their private car- 
riages. It is at this place that you feel how excessively aris- 
|| tocratical and exclusive the Americans would be, and indeed 
| will be, in spite of their institutions. Spa, in its palmiest 
|| days, when princes had to sleep in their carriages at the doors 
|| of the hotels, was not more in vogue than are these Sulphur 
|| Springs with the élite of the United States; and it is here, 
|, and here only, in the States, that you do meet with what may 
|| be fairly considered as select society, for at Washington there 
is a great mixture. (f course all the celebrated belles of the 
|| different States are to be met with here, as well as all the 
large fortunes; nor is there a scarcity of pretty and wealthy 
widows. The President, Mrs. Caton, the mother of Lady 
|| Wellesley, Lady Strafford, and Lady Cae: marthen, the daugh- 
iter of Carroll of Carrollton, one of the real aristocracy ef 
| America, and a signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
| and all the first old Virginia and Carolina families, many of 
| them descendants of the old cavaliers, were at the Springs 
| when I arrived there; and [ certainly must say that I never 
was at any watering-place in England where the company 
| was so good and so select as at the Virginia Springs in 
America. Capt. Marryat’s Diary in America. 


| 
| 





| 


Crimixats not acconpixe to Law.—All old bachelors, 

| of a reasonable income, above forty; all young men who have 

married old women; all old men who have got young 

| wives; all those who have helped to make the national debs 
| what it is, The Companion, by Leigh Huat 
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ae ———— 
THE VILLAGER’S WINTER EVENING SONG. 
BY JAMES T. FIELDS. 
Nor a leaf on the tree, not a bud in the hollow, 
Where late swung the blue-bel! and blossomed the rose ; 
And hushed is the cry of the chirping young swallow 
That perched on the hazel in twilight’s dim close. 


Gone, gone are the cowslip and sweet-scented brier 
That bloomed o’er the hillock and gladdened the vale ; 


—— 


dence on the east coast, I had acquired such a regard for my | whole force at Mahaica, unaccompanied either by Volunteers 
‘riend Jack, that I declare 1 would sooner have been instru- | or Indians. His men, incumbered by their heavy clothing 
mental in arresting any white man in the colony, with the || and accoutrements, exhausted by the heat, and bewildered by 
-onviction which I had in this case, that his death would be || the tremendous torrents of rain which flooded the sav annohs, 
the inevitable consequence of his apprehension. Still, this | fell an easy prey to their naked enemies. Not more than a 
was no time fora man to swerve from his duty, however pain- |) dozen escaped to tell the tale of theirdefeat. Colonel K—— 
ful it mightbe; horrible atrocities had been committed by the |! received a muskei shot which broke his thigh. He fell alive 
insurgent negroes, and signal must be the panishirent inilict- || into the hands of his enermes. They hod been Captain Jack's 


— 


ed on the perpetrators, whenever they could be discovered. 1 || 
therefore shouldered my nifle, and sallied torth, determimed to | 
do my best to apprehend Jack ; not without a hope, however, | 
that his well-known sagacity and activity might render my | 
exertions fruitless. 

I had hardly walked half a mile when, at an angle of the | 
road, I came fu.l on the very man of whom I had been sent | 
in quest. I at once sprang forward, and seized bim by the || 
throat. His astonishment at this untriendly greeting from |) 
me was so great, that he made no resistance whatever. My || 
uniform showed that I was on duty, and his conscience prob- 
ably apprized him of the cause cf this hostile proceeding on | 
my part. i 

** Colonel has sent for you, Jack,” said I. “I trust i 
you will be able to account for the state in which your boat i 


: : A was found, when he wished you to take his despatches to, 
plantation on the east coast of the river Demerara, in South || rown.”” i 


America. Early in that year an insurrection broke out |} Jack made no reply, but shook his head mournfully. I 
amongst the negroes, and the white servants on the estates | motioned to him to walk on betore me ioward the military | 
were assembled at Stabroek, the capital of the colony, em- || post. He did so. Presently he stopped, and turned round. || 
bodied into a corps of riflemen, and brigaded in different parts i Seeing that [ unslung and euched tar ville, bo enid, 
of the country with the regular troops. + Massa Edward, suppose Jack Tun away, you no shoot 
It so happened that I was stationed with a party of the |! him?” yr) 

—th regiment, commanded by Colore! ,Close tothe prop: || + That I most certuinly will, Jack. I have been ordered | 
erty on which I had for several years resided. I was there- |! to convey you dead or alive to Mabaica, and dead or alive 
by enabled to be of considerable use to the military authori: |! you shall go thither. I am sorry fur you, from the bottom of | 


: enieellh cniiideteiaiees de ° inet ‘ rae . HI : 
ties on several occasions, from my intimate knowledge of the || my heart, for I um sure you have been unwillingly compelled |, 
localities of the neighborhood, and of the character of the |! 


And the vine that uplifted its green-pointed spire 
Hangs drooping and sere on the frost-cevered pale. 


And hark to the gush of the deep-welling fountain 
That prattled and shone in the light of the moon; 
Soon, soon shal! its rushing be still on the mountain, 
And locked up in silence its merrizome tune. 
Then heap up the hearth-stone with dry forest branches, 
And gather about me, my children, in glee; 
For cold on the upland the stormy wind launches, 
And dear is the home of my loved ones tome! Gift. 


From the Note-book of a Colonist. 
CAPTAIN JACK. 
Is the year 1523 I was employed as overseer on a sugar 














ra 
> 


people by whom we were surrounded. 

The communications between the plantations on the coast 
and the town of Stabroek, is kept up by means of small 
schooners, which carry thither weekly the produce ready for 
shipping on board the merchanimen in the river, and return 
laden with coals, provisions, and other necessary supplies. | 
These droghers, as they are called, are manned and command- 
ed by negroc 
trust and emolument, which is always filled by the best man 


on each estate, The boat-captains contrive to pick up a good | 
deal vi money by carrying letters and passengers, the protit le 
| 


arising from which is their perquisite. 


| —— and several other officers, and | lingered in the guaid- 
| room, ostensibly for the purpose of reposing mvself, but really 


ere | oc an : | rifle, was walking owt of the gate, when Colonel 
: to be a boat-captain is a situation of great li 


|| to join in the destructiou of Mr. Forester’s property.” | 
|| We soon reached the post, where I delivered over my pris- 


oner to the guard. He was iastently taken before Coilone! 


to see how my poor frivad Jack would fare. Aftersome time | 
had elapsed, I grew tired of waitine. and, shouldering ny 





a 
vanced to the front of the gallery before the officers’ apart: |! 
ments, and exclaimed in an angry tone, 
** Where the hell are you going to, sir? 
ave your prisoner without orders!" | 
“I thought, Colonel, that ry duty had been ended when 1), 


How dare you | 


Whenever I had occasion to go to town, I generaliy gave H delivered my prisoner to the guard.” 


the preference to a schooner belonging to Plantation Eugenia; |! 


' 
“ Did you, by G—d, sir!) Remain where you are, and I'll 


she was the fastest boat on the coast, and her commander, || <oon convince vou of the contrarv.” 


Captain Jack, was a smart, active, well-behaved fellow, whose | 
popularity with white and black, stood him in good stead ; | 
for, whenever it was known that the Eugenia schooner was 
to sail, the other droghers had but small chance of passen- | 

Ts. 

On one unlucky evening, soon after the insurrection broke 
out, Captain Jack returned from Stabroek with his boat full 
of strange negroes, who were cordially welcomed in the negro 
yard of the Eugenia. ‘hat very night the dwelling-house of 


Mr. Forester, the proprietor of the estate, was attacked, and | and well-made map. 
burnt to the ground, and he himself only escaped at the time, || Both he and I knew perfectly well that his life was forfeited, 


to die shortly afterwards of a fever brought on by the hard- 

ships he had been forced to undergo in concealing himself from | 
his quick-sighted enemies. For two days he lay without food | 
or shelter in the cane pieces, exposed to a s¢orching sun and | 
heavy dews of a trupical climate, and at night waded along | 
the sea-shore, up to his neck in mud and water, until he | 
reached the house of a friend near town, where he expired in || 
a few days. Colonel wished to send notice of this out- | 
rage to the officer commanding at Stabroek ; and, as Captain | 
Jack’s character was above suspicion, he selected him to con- I 
vey the express to town, and sent a sergeant on horseback to | 
direct him to prepare to weigh immediately. i} 

The man rode to the Eugenia, and went on board the | 
schooner, which was lying high and dry on the sand. There || 
was nobody on borrd of her; her sails and rigging were cut 
to pieces, ber rudder burnt, her anchor and chain gone. Cap- || 
tain Jack was nowhere to be found. The sergeant returned || 
to Mahaica post, and made his report. Colonel 
for me. He told me that he was aware I was well acquaint- i 
ed with Jack; and that he was informed a sort of friendship || 
existed between us—if, indeed, in those days, a friendship || 
cou'd be said to exist betweena negro and a white man; that | 
I knew his haunts and connections; and that, if any body 
could find him, I could. He said that he was now convinced 
that Jack was implicated in the crime committed on Planta- 
tion Eugenia, and that he would give me fifty joes to secure 
him, dead or alive, before night, 

At this period the very existence of the colony was in a 
most critical position; the numerical odds against the whites | 
was a8 @ hundred to one; the negroes equaled us in courage, 
and surpassed us in animal strength — endurance; on the 
other hand we were better armed, and possessed that confi- 








sent || 





dence in each other, so essential in the hour of danger. We || changed his whole regiment for a score of our good rifles: 
com- |j yet he lived not long—for three days after the tragedy whic! 


had also in the colony the regiment which Colonel 
, and a small detachment of artillery. 





From circumstances which had occurred during my resi- colonists, to pursue a body of negroes into the bush, with the 


|! gallery. 


| stepped out, and at his command, cocked their pieces, and 


He then returned into the Louse for a moment, and reap- 
| peared followed by the other officers, and by Jack, who 


|| walked slowly down the steps towards me, while the Colonel 


and his triends remained leaning over the the front of the || 





* Now, Sergeant,” cortinued Colone! , “place your i| 
prisoner on his knees, with his face towards you.” i} 
Jack knelt down—nvot a muscle of his countenance quiver- | 
ed—he was entirely naked, and was a remarkably musculw 
He looked like a fine bronze statue 


and that he was about to die; but neither of us was prepared | 
for what tollowed. ! 

“Fall back ten paces,” roared Colorel 

I obeyed. iI 

“‘ Now shoot your prisoner through the heart.” 

I was horror-stricken. Well aware that poor Jack's hours 
were numbered, I had never contemplated the possibility of 
being compelled myself 1o become his executioner in cold 
blood. I knew, moreover, that Colonel bad no right o 
make me carry the sentence of the drum-head court-martia: 
into effect. [ was a civilian, a volunteer, and a non-commis- j 
sioned officer; and, from the various services which my local 
knowledge had enabled me to render him, I had no reason to 
expect such brutal treatment at his hands. 

As soon as I could recover from my astonishment and hor- 
ror, | advanced toward the gallery in order to remonstrate 
with the Colonel. He turned away from me, and called to 
the officer of the guard to send two men forward. The mer 














leveled them at me. Colonel then said to them, 

“‘I am going to give my orders to that damned mutineer. 
If he does not obey them instantly, shoot him. Now, Ser- 
geant, make ready—present—fire !”’ 

Jack sprang to his feet, and fell dead on his face. 
let pierced his brain. 

Colonei tossed the purse containing the reward offered 
for Jack’s apprehension on the ground, close by his dead body, 
and walked «oolly into the house, observing, that until the 
Volunteers and Bucks formed some idea of military discipline 
from experience, they would give more trouble than assistance 
to the regulars. 

He lived to see the day when he gladly would have ex- 


My bul- 





I have here related, he attempted, against the advice of the 





comrades and friends, and horribly they avenged hus death. 


From the Loadon Literary Gazctte, 
PAINTING, 

Wues first from heaven the King of Light 

Called Beauty into birth, 
He painted on the waters bright 

The images of earth; 
The trees in lofty glory drew 

Beside the low and bending flower; 

And o’er its living surface threw 

Sublimity und power! 


That morn unconscious Love strayed near, 
She started all amazed— 

Advanced, retired in bashful fear, 
Then, trembling, blushing, gazed ! 

She moved—a form yet nobler graced 

The megic waters swift did yield: 

A mirrored hand stole round her waist, 

And Painting stood revealed! 


Thus Love, immortal Art, first found, 
And sought her colors true, 
From every bud and blossom round 
That slumbered ‘neath the dew : 
Yet vain she toiled, until she broveht 
Her untancht penct! to that tide, 
And deeper inspiration caught 
Along the river-side. 


For frail was Paintings hand and rude, 
Limp rfect to her will: 

And Nature's awful magnitude 
Frowned at her mimic skill. 

But settened, mellowed én the stream, 

The majesty of Nature moved, 

More like the visions of a dr am, 

When dreams were what she lowed! 


Thus Science, nursed by Beauty, grew, 
Its mighty leaves unfurled— 
Its famo-ascending branches threw 
A grandeur round the world. 
And mute mueat Poetry Appenr, 
Dethroned and crow niess stand apart, 
And Sculpture seem bat | th, when near 
Love's miracles of Art. 


For Time, who never spert an hour 
Asin Love's beauteous clime, 
Taught her, to aid the pencils power, 

fo snatch a grace trom Time! 
And tuithful to the voiwe that made 
His golden sands in music run, 
O'er Painting Lime ne'er cast a shade 
Lut it seme feehng won! 


A universal lnnguace spread 
It« eloquence afar— 

Grand as the living Scripture read 
In every burning star: 

From shore to shore the marvel ran, 

And every holier impulse woke ; 

And every passion known to man 

Unrivaled Painting spoke! 


All feelings, sympathies, full fraughe 
With truth, great Art, were thine! 
Th’ illuminations of all thought, 
Or earthly or divine! 
The fine creations of the sense 
Took bodied form and life from thee, 
The vision and the influence 
Of Present Deity! 


Behold! the dreadful whirlwinds toss; 
The rocks from earth are torn ; 
See: Jesus bleeds upon the cross, 
And horror hides the morn!— 
We turn again—'t is Raffaelie brings 
The risen Saviour to our eyes: 
Oh, for those archangelic wings 
That mount Jehovah's skies ! 


Still may that Love whose chords are hues, 
Whose language Nature finds, 
In mighty influence diffuse 
To charm and teach all mirds! 
May Painting, whose delights »: blime 
Exalt each land where man heth trod, 
Still inepiration thrvugh all time 


Seek from Creation’s God! Cuaaces Swair. 
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EDITORIAL—POLITICAL. 25 





THE NEW-YORKER. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1839. 


The Financial Controversy.—I1 is justly remarked as one 
of the most significant of the political indications of the day 
that the Albany Argus—at all times the leading Administra- 
tion journal not only of this State but of the North—has at 
length declared itself, firmly though moderately, in favor o! 
the ‘Independent Treasury’ with the Specie Clause. The 
State Paper, though for many months openly an advocate of 
the Executive project in a general sense, has yet avoided, or 
seemed to avoid, any specific avowal on this point; but it» 
ground is at length fully marked out, to the hearty satisfac- 
tion, we believe, of all parties. The Argus and the journals 
of like faith in this State (as contradistinguished from those 
o° the somewhat different school of the Evening Post and 
New Era of this city) were about the last of their party to 
take this ground, and we may safely infer that it has been as- 
sumed after much deliberation and in full view of the conse- 
quences. The whole controversy is vastly simplified by this 
declaration. Henceforth, the Administration party preset 
a single front on this question, and struggle for a common ob- 
ject. The issue is now distinctly made up on this point: 
“Is it expedient and proper that the Revenues of the Fed- | 
“eral Government, whether from Customs, Public Lands, 
* Postages, Patents, or other sources, be hereafter collected, 
“kept and disbursed in Specie exclusively by officers appoint- 
‘ed for the purpose, rejecting altogether the agency, custody 
“and currency of Banks?"’ The affirmative is the proposi- 
tion en which the Administration party proposes to stand or 





fall before the People; while the Opposition maintain gen- 
erally that the Public Money can be most conveniently col- | 


lected and transferred, while it can be most safely kept, | 





through the Agency of weil-consti:uted and selected Banks; 
and that the notes of solvent, specie-paying Banks, at par 
where they are offered, and in perfect credit with the Stetes 





and People, should be received and treated as money, accord- | 

' 

ing to the uniform practice of former Administrations. These ! 
are the rival propositions;—Congress and the People are 

, ? | 

speedily to decide between them. | 

We rejoice that the Great Question has assumed so tangi- 


ble and definite a shape; but, in truth, it was not possible 





that it should permanently maintain any other. The ‘ Inde- 
dependent Treasury’ must include the rigid exaction of Spe- 
cic, or it is a most transparent humbug. When the subject 
was first agitated, we thought differently from this; and, 
countenanced by Mr. Woodbury's Report of 1837, we may 
have then argued that there was no necessary connection be- 
tween the Keeping of the Public Money apart from Bank» 
and the Exaction of Specie. But a more mature considera- 
tion of the subject, even without the potent arguments «| 
Messrs. Calhoun, Cambreleng and Benton, must convince 
any one that the idea of collecting the Revenue in Bank 
Notes and then depositing them in costly Sul-Treasuries un- 
der the charge of well-paid officers, to keep them secure from 
Bank defalcation, is the broadest of all possible farces—more 
ludicrous than any political absurdity that Butler or Swifi 
ever imagined. But, apart from its folly, it is evident tha 
many of the objections urged against a National Bank must 
apply equally to this. If it be a dangerous power in a Na 

tional Bank to prescribe what Bank Notes shall be received 
in Revenue payments and what rejected, it must be equally 
so in the Sub-Treasurers—and more ; for the Bank must ever 
be controlled by the fellow feeling of the craft and the dan- 
ger of provoking hostility; while the officer may gratify his 
resentment or his self-interest by receiving the notes of one 
Bank and rejecting those of others equally entitled to the 
favor with a perfect security from retaliation. This is but 
one of a hundred objections; but there is no need of opposing 
a project abandoned and disclaimed on all hands. It wer 
hard now to discover on what ground grave Senavors, in 1837 

could have avowed themselves favorable to the principle ol 
the ‘ Independent Treasury,’ and yet vote to destroy its vi- 
tality by striking out the Specie Clause. The only plausibh 

reason for their course must be based on the presumptior 
that they in truth dreaded the effects of the Scheme, yet dis- 
liked to vote against their party, andftherefore took a middk 
course, with the understanding that this would kill the meas- 
ure as effectually as voting against it. 





=—_ 


Mr. Wright's bill of last winter endeavored to steer be- 
‘ween Scylla and Charybdis, but with little better success. 
We believe that one reason why it was never called up in the 
House was the repugnance of many inflexible Hard Money 
men to any adjustment of the national controversy which 
should not distinctly recognize Specie as the only Currency 
known to or tolerated by the Government. Mr. Wright's 
bill said nothing directly on this point ; but in enacting that 
00 Sub-Treasurer should keep on hand Bank Notes, under a 
penalty, evidently contemplated the reception of such notes 
by the Public Receivers, and then sought to neutralize it by 
requiring their immediate presentation at the Banks and con- 


half-way house between irreconcilable propositions, was re- 
garded with coldness on both sides. The truth is, there is 
no proper ground of compromise in the premises. Tke notes 
of unexceptionable Banks are either entitled to be treated as 
money, or they are not. If they are, they should be so re- 
ceived, if they are not, they should be left to stand on the 
same basis as any other promises to pay. We have now 
every reason to believe that the Sub-Treasury Bill of the ap- 
proaching Session will be as consisten: and straight-forward 
as its most single-minded advocate or opponent could wish. 
We have but one farther suggestion: Let the matter be 
brought to issue this winter. It has been discussed, consid- 


1s time that this war of words—this medley of criminations, 
predictions, and declamation, with much sound argument— 
were brought to some end. The state of the country and the 
security of the Public Treasure demand it. Politically, we 
can hardly imagine any system wurse than the want of sys- 
tem which now prevails. If Executive Power is te be dread- 
ed, surely the unlimited power now virtually entrusted to the 
President calls for a speedy adjustment. At this moment, the 
Public Money is more completely in the hands of the Execu- 
tive than it could be under any regulation of law. He re-. 


gress, without restraint, and they collect and keep the Public 
Money as they please—both the how and where being entirely 
at their discretion. They take Bank Notes, or reject them— 
receive these notes, and reject those—deposit them in Banks, 
or make any other disposition of them, as their interest or 
caprice may dictate. What worse than this can be rationally | 


But it is feared that the consequences of the Specie Exac- 
tion, whenever it is put thoroughly in operation, must prove 
extremely disastrous to Commerce, Trade, Business, and t 


great fabrie of mutual faith and trust entitied the Credit Sys- | 


indeed a grave consideration. Still, we would say—If the | 
People of the Union, in the aggregate of the Elections of | 
1839, give a clear majority for the party advocating the Sub 
Treasury, thereby indicating their confidence in its projectors, 

the bill should be suffered to pass at the coming Session. If 
the policy prove as bad as its opponents predict, the People | 
will see their error, and correct it by overthrowing the Scheme | 
and its authors in the great political contest of 1840. If it 
prove good, all may rejoice in its adeption. In either case, 
the responsibility will justly devolve upon those who devised 
and supported the project, and upon those who sustained 


i 


sanction of the last Congress, because a decided majority of | 
the People were then against it. If at the close of the Elec- 
tions of this year, the same result shall be exhibited, let it be || 
likewise respected. But if a contrary result is presented, let | 


there be no waiting for second or third sober thoughts, but an_ 


version into Specie. This, like all attempts to construct a) 


ered, examined long enough. Let us now have action. It | 


moves and appoints his subordinates, in the recess of Con- | 


anticipated ? Ht 


tem, thereby bringing pecuniary rain to thousands. This is #tittle doubt that an Adm. Member will be chosen. 


nect with the Reform a proposition that all newspapers shall 
be transmitted by mail without charge to any point within the 
County in which they are printed. It strikes us that the 
limitation proposed is an exceedingly irregular and arbitrary 
one—some counties extending fifty miles, while some do not 
include villages within sight of their respective Court Houses. 
Besides, the principle of making one | lass of men pay the 
mail transportation of another class is just what we are la- 
boring to overthrow. But all this may be remedied. We 
would suggest that new: pipers be delivered at any distance 
within thirty or fifty miles of the place wher published :t 
one-fourth of the present charge so as to offer no obstacle to 
their uniform transmission by mail, yet impose no tax upon 
| letter carriage. Would not that answer ? 











{ The next Speaker.—Hon. Alexander Duncan, M. C. from 
| Cincinnati having been named as the probable Adm. can- 
| didate for Speaker of the House, the Charleston Mercury 


| (leading Calhoun paper) significantly observes—‘ We think 
|| we may safely affirm he would have no vote from this State.” 
|—This is to the point. Our opinion is that the Administra- 
| tion party will see the necessity of taking up a South Caro- 
‘lina Nullifier for Speaker—that (Mr. Elmore having resigned) 
|| Hon. Francis W. Pickens will probably be the man—and 
'| that, if a candidate of this stamp be run, he will stand a fair 
chance of being elected. Hon. Joux Bext will almost cer- 
| tainly be supported by the Opposition, as he ought—having 

had experience in the Chair, and done good service in every 
| capacity—and he will prove a hard manto beat. But we un- 
|| derstand that the returned Whig Members from New-Jersey 
|| whose seats are disputed will decline voting for Speaker, 
| though their /egal right is undoubted—and this will nearly 

equalize the two parties in the House. Then three or four 
| votes for Mr. Pickens out of the ‘State Rights’ Delegation 
| trom Georgia would elect him; and we think, if Mr. P. is the 
candidate, he will get them. 


Elections at hand.—Maryland and Georgia vote on the 
first Monday in October, which falls this year on the 7th; 
New-Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio on the second Tuesday, 
| which falls on the 8th. New-Jersey holds through Tuesday 
and Wednesday. It is not often that all these Elections hap- 
pen so nearly together. South Carolina votes on the second 
Monday, being the 14th. 
| Hon. Albert G. Harrison, senior M. C. from Missouri, 
| died at his residence, Fulton, Mo., on the 7th inst. He wus 
a friend of the Administration, worthy and popular. An 
‘election will doubtless be held forthwith for a successor. 
|(The whole State forms one double District.) There can be 





Philander Priestley, Esq., of Dover, is announced as a 
candidate for Secretary of State of Tennessee. 

The Whigs of Missouri will hold their State Convention 
| to prepare for the campaign of 1840 at Jefferson City on the 
(21st of October. More than 150 Delegates have already 
been appointed. é' 








The Amistad Prisoners.—Justice Lhompson has pro- 
| nounced the opinion of the U. S. District Court, denying the 
| weit of habeas corpus sued for on behalf of those of the Afri- 


: : || can prisoners who are not implicated in the charge of Piracy. 
them. The Sub-Treasury very properly failed to obtain the I He avers that the whole matter is now in the proper course 
|| of litigation, and that the unoffending blacks must be held to 


|appear as witnesses against those charged with Piracy.— 


All the other questions of Right of Property, Liberty, &c. re« 
main to be acted 0» at the next session of the District Court 
at Hartford on the third Tuesday in November. 


immediate conformity to the will of the majority. On that | Gragnte Michigan.—A camenpentens of the Doteels Ad- 
majority will rest the blame if the fancied advantages of the |) ‘ w ; oth 
Scheme prove an empty and fatal delusion. | vertiser, traveling through the South- \ estern portion of that 
. . - | State, fully confirms our own observations that the Crops of 
The Postage Reform.—We rejoice to see that the press | Wheat, Corn and Hay in that section have been greatly re- 
of the country generally are taking hold of the proposed Re- || duced by the severe drought, and that they will fall below an 
form in the right spirit. Let this spirit but prevail and be | average. He adds that Oats, Barley and Rye have yielded 
diffused, and the Rates of Postage must and will be reduced || abundantly. 
at the coming Session of Congress. This Reduction is a i Crops in Mississippi.—Owing to the extraordinary dreught 
ufo, easy and most beneficent one ; it is of vital importance | of August, the Cotton Crop of Mississippi comes in much 
co the business, the industry, and the intelligence of the || lighter than was anticipated in the early part of the season. 
country. It is forevery man's advantage, and ought to en- || In the great Cotton-growing Counties of Hinds, Claiborne, 
‘st every man’s codperation. Warren, Yazoo and Madison, it is said there will not be more 
We observe that some of the country journals wish te om f than half a crop. 
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Maryvanp.—Col. Anthony Kimmell (Opp. ) has withdrawn 
from the canvass for Congress in the Fifth District, in con- 
sequence of the announcement of Dr. G. W. Duvall (Adm.,) 
asacandidate. The reélection of Hon. William Cost John- 
son is thereby rerdered highly probable. 

This leaves the Whigs divided in one District, the First, 
which is their strongest hold. The Administration party ap- 
pear to be in like confusion in the Third District, (Baltimore 
County, Harford, and part of Carroll,) which is their best 
District, but they will probably rally upon and elect their old 
Member. P.S. Dr. Orrick has declined. 

The following table exhibits very nearly the vote of the 
several Districts at the Elections of 1836, and 1838 : 


Dists. Counties. °3S. Grason, 4. Stecle,Op. 9°36, V.B. Hars'n 
I. Dorchester...... 847 WIS .cccccce 604 966 


Somerset ....... 918  1036........ 523 1030 
Worcester ....-. 828  1234........ 541 1032) 
2593 3383........1758 30238) 


II. Caroline ........ 577 583.....00. 492 576} 
Kent ......000.. 544 530..2.200. 367 589 | 
Queen Anne’s.... 686 G4l cccccce S17 637 | 





one of the Associate Justices of this State, has been nomina- 
ted by Gov. Everett to the post of Chief Justice, vice Hon. 
Artemas Ward, resigned. Hon. Charles Henry Warner of 
New-Bedford has been designated for Associate Justice in 
place of Judge Williams. 





Wiscoxsin.—The Wisconsin , Qemeeme makes the entire 
vote of the Territory for Delegate at the late Election 4,053, 
viz: For James Duane Doty, 2,075; Kilbourn, 1,139; Bur- 
nett, 839. The returns are not oficial. 


NewYorx—FEighth District —Abram Dixon, Esq., of 
Chautauque Co. is the Whig candidate for S . 

St. Lawrence.—Harvey D. Smith and Benjamin Holmes 
are the Whig candidates for Assembly. 

The Conservatives of this State are mustering in force for 
their approaching Convention at Syracuse. Onondaga county 
recently appointed sixty Delegates, fifty of whom, it is said, 
voted for Marcy, etc. last November. 

The President has not yet returned to Washington, but | 
remained at Albany at our last advices. 

Gov. Seward, with Adj. Gen. King, and his Aids, has been | 











Talbot.....s.e0- 732 SIS .ceeeeee 479 656 | 
Cecil «2.00.00. 1354 1251..0+.02-1092 1020 
3893 SOUS cee eeee 2947 = 3478, 

III. Baltimore Co ...2452 1477 ..20200-2482 1069 


Harford ...... +1255 
4 Carroll*....... 823 


1129.....0e6. 920 1080) 
681...04+.(new County.) | 








4530 3287........3402 2149) 
IV. Baltimore City ..6074  6191........5740 5630 


Anne Arundel .. . 117% 
Annapolis....... 141 
7388 

V. Allegany........ 988 


Montgomery .... 742 
§ Frederick” ....1016 


1261.....22. 882 1092 
146.246.0004 129 156 | 


7598 .c0e.00.6751 6878 | 
B72. cceeeee 705 926 | 











1516..2.002-12957 = 1815 





2746 3140 cee e000 2477 «= 3687 
VI. 4 Frederick® ....1516 1016..0.406-1757 = 1315 


4 Carroll* ...... 823 
Washington. ....2226 

4566 
Calvert. coeccs ec Sar 
Charies.....e+. 510 
Prince George’s.. 684 


681...... (New County.) 

1966.....02-1995 2079 
3663 .c0ee002.3752 3394 
VI. 
Tli.cescees 356 514 
T78.cccceee 450 728 
St. Mary’s...--. 449 TIA .ceeeeee 190 643 
2000 2702. cee eee 1280 2248 


* Carroll County has been formed from Frederick, Baltimore and 
Harford since the Districts were apportioned; each portion votes 
with the county to which it belonged. We are compelled to divide 
the vote of these Counties according to our recollection of their actual | 
vote. 


We give a list of the candidates in the present contest, | 
with a table of votes in each for Congress, in 1837 : | 





Administration. Vote im’37. Opposition. Vote in "37. 
I. James A. Stewart, 1409* 2 John P. Dennis .... .2076 
Alexander Donaho 
James A. Pearce 2.1705 | 
James Turner (ind.) 2056 
John P. Kennedy } ..6952 
Charles H. Pitts 
Wm. Cost Johnson ..1292 
William Price.......3523 


II. Philip F. Thomas, 1377 
Ill. Worthington .... 2613 
IV. Jas. Carroll, sen. 27161 

S. Hillen, jr. 

V. G. W. Duvall....t1152 
VI. Francis Thomas..3819 
VIL. H.G S.Key,about 1500 Daniel Jenifer......2000 
* Vote for Handy, irregular Whig. Vote for Kimmell, irr. Whig. | 

In the Election of 1837, four Members of each party were 
returned ; afterward, Hon. Isaac M’Kim, Adm., died, and | 
John P. Kennedy, Opp., was chosen in his stead, making the 
Delegation stand five etl to three Adm. 

Maisz.—Full returns fom the late Elections | in this State) 
are not yet received. Gov. Fairfield’s majority will be about 
6.000. It is not yet certain which party has the Somerset | 
Senators, or that from the Middle District of Hancock and | 
Washington. Of the Representatives, the Administration | 
party have a decisive but unascertained majority. 


Detawart.—Hon. Richard H. Bayard, late U. 8. Sen- 
ator, has been appointed Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of this State, vice Hon. John M. Clayton, resigned; and Hon. 
John J. Milligan, late Representative in Congress, Associate 
Justice of the same Court, vice Hon. J. R. Black, deceased. 
These appointments are said to give general and just satis- 
faction 


We infer, from the fact of Mr. Milligan’s appointment, that 
he does not intend to contest the return of Mr. Robinson to 
Congress over him at the election last November—a contest 
which has been vaguely threatened in some of the journsls. 





415..2..2++ 284 363 | State this year. 


| Grindstone Island, in the St. Lawrence, and is provided with 


on a visit to our city through the past week. On Tuesdey, | 
he reviewed the Artillery and other disciplined corps of our | 
City Militia. We understand that he will remain through a | 
| portion of next week. 


to send Delegates. 








‘The True Democrat’ is the title of a little Conservative | 
paper just established at Ithaca, N. Y. 
Wheat in New-Hampshire.—Gov. Hill's paper estimates 
a Harvest of half a million bushels of Wheat in the Granite | 


lands on the Penobscot River, Maine, have recently been sold 
originally at $14 to $2 per acre. A few years ago, such 


‘| lands sold at almost any price per acre—from $35 up to $38; 


but since 1827 they have hardly been salable at any price. 
Bill Johnson, says Canada report, has taken possession of 


plenty of arms and amunition. 
Correction.—C. B. Parsons, the ex-tragedian, has not 
backslidden from his professions of religion, nor abandoned 
| his study for the Ministry. We thave this on his own au- 
| thority. 
Maine Troubles.—The Maine Land Agent, the Sheriff of 

| Aroostook County, and:the settlers or adventurers in that re- 
gion, appear to be in a broil about timber—the Agent seizing 
|timber which has been cut on the land of Massachusetts, and 
the Sheriff releasing it by replevin. There is a pretty bill of 
expense in that quarter to be paid by somebod y—good-natured 
Uncle Sam, most likely. 

The Louisville Bulletin has just been started by Wm. H. 
Johnson—William Wallace, of some poetical fame in the 
West, being Editor. 

Col. Pluck, the once celebrated commander of “ The 
Bloody 84th” regiment of Pennsylvania militia, died in the 
Philadelphia Alms-House lately. 

‘The Old Dominion.’—It is remarked that Henry Clay, 
Winfield Scott and William Henry Harrison, from whom the 
Whig candidate for President will doubtless be selected, are 
all natives of Vi “om. 








Fair of the Amesiemn Institute —The twelfth recurrence 
of this noble Anniversary, in which the friends of Industry 
and Improvement kave taken so mach interest for eleven 
years, is mow near at hand. During Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday of next week, articles for competition will be re- 
ceived. Articles intended merely for exhibition may be en- 
tered at any time during the Fair. We hope the object of 
this Anniversary will be fully comprehended. It is to bring 
together in one view all those specimens of the productions 
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Massacuvusetts.—Hon. John M. Williams of Taunton, | liar attention, whether in the department of Agriculture, Com- 


merce, Manufactures, or the Arts. If there is any valuable, 
rare or extraordinary production of the field or garden, it ie 
intended to afford an opportunity for the farmer to learn its 
nature, uses, and means of propagation ; and if any new im- 
plement or machinery has been invented which will aid. in 
husbandry, chat he here may have an opportunity of examin- 
ing it and learning its application and uses. We can speak 
confidently in relation to one part of the Exhibition, in which 
every farmer should take an interest: We allude to the 
Cattle. He will bave an opportunity of seeing some of the 
finest that the world has produced. No expense has been 
spared in obtaining them. Other farming stock will no doubt 
be of a superior order. The specimens of the useful and or 
namental Arts promise to surpass those of former exhibitions. 

Though the saloon and other apartments at Niblo’s are 
spacious, the articles that have already come to the know- 


j ledge of the Managers will occupy a large proportion of the 


| space. Many of them are new, and strikingly illustrative of 


| 
| 


|| Jersey. 


|) past attracted mech of the public attention. 


| our country’s unequaled skill and ingenuty in the mechanic 


arts. 

The power of the Electro-Magnetic Machine in operation, 
| with the recent improvements it has received, will alone be 
“worth a journey to our city. 
| hope, will both unite in giving effect to this celebration—not 


Contributors and visiters, we 


| as a mere pageant, but as illustrative of our advances in civil- 


\ ization ard the arts which render life comfortable. 

The Naturalized Citizens of this State will hold an Ad- || 
| journed State Convention at Syracuse on the 14th of October, | 
| to consider the claim of perpetual allegiance set up by Great | out for the inquiries, explanations, practical illustrations, and 
| Britain, with its probable bearings on their rights and safety. 
ae 946 |! Naturalized Citizens in every part of the State are reqaested |, ered on Thursday evening, the 10th of October, by Hon. Sam- 


In addition to the knowledge that may be derived from the 
examination of the many thousand articles that will be spread 
| reflections flowing from the same, an Address will be deliv- 
| vet L. Sovtnanp, now U.S. Senator from the State of New- 
Mr. S. unites great experience with a thorough edus 
| cation. He has the power of embodying and expressing his 
ideas so as to produce an effect which few can attain. He 
has been placed in many trying situations of great responsi- 
bility, and has always had at command resources adequate 


| to the occasion. 


Timber Lands.—Two and a half townships of timbered | 


The culture of Silk in the U. States has for a few years 
An Address on 
| that subject was recommended, and the Hon. Cuantes E 


Crarkg, a distinguished agriculturist of this State, has con- 


'| sented to address the Silk Convention on the evening of the 


11th of October, 

The sale of Mulberry Trees, the Cattle sale, &c. are all 
calculated to give interest to the Anniversary, and, we trust, 
will bring together a grester number of our fellow citizens 
than any former festival has ever done in this country. Ite 
effect cannot but be good, inepiring emulation in the produc- 
tion of human comforts, directing the intense mental activity 
of our countrymen to practical and useful ends, and impelling 
them onward in the highway to real independence. Let all, 
who conveniently can, partake of its benefits and share inthe 
gratification. 





Destructive Fire— National Theatre and Three Churches 
Destroyed. —On Monday last, a little after 4 o'clock, a fire 
broke out in the National Theatre of this city, at the corner 
of Church and Leonard-streets, which was almost instantly 
enveloped in flames. The fire was speedily communicated 
to the French Episcopal Church adjoining the Theatre, 
fronting on Church and Franklin-streets ; to the Dutch Chureh 
on Franklin, a few doors below Chureh-street; and to the 
African Church, corner of Church and Leonard-streets (op- 
posite the Theatre.) The roofs and interiors of all three 
were consumed, One dwelling-house on Church-street next 
to the Theatre, one on Franklin next the Dutch Church, were 
wholly destroyed, and several other buildings on Leonard and 
Franklin-streets seriously injured. The two front walls of 
the Theatre and all the walls of the Churches are standing, 
and the fine organ of the French Church was saved, but very 
little else from the Theatre or either of the Churches. The 
Theatre cost $80,000, was nearly new, and bad recently been 
repainted and fitted up in the most splendid manner. The 
building was insured for $30,000; Mr. Wallack’s lose is 
about $20,000, and he has no insurance. The French Church 
was nearly new and one of the most costly and tasteful edi- 
fices in the city. The Dutch Church had been recently re- 











of our country, natural or artificial, that are worthy of pecu- 





paired. There wasa partial insurance on each of them. The 
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actors of the Theatre are beavy sufferers. The whole loss is 
probably $250,000.—The Express says : 

“The fire originated in the Theatre. Lights are kept 
burning under the stage all day; and a workman who was 
employed in repairing the gas pipes, when he left work turned 
off the gas, as he supposed, but it appears that instead of do- 
ing so he turned it on, and in a short time the whole space 
under the stage became filled with gas, which, as soon as it 
touched the light, exploded with great violence, blowing up 
the whole stage. The scenery and light frame-work around 
were almost instantaneously in a blaze, and when the alarm 
was given the flames were bursting from every part of the 
house. So rapid was the progress of the fire, that the per- 
son had barely time to escape by jumping from a window.” 

From Lineria.—Rev. J. Seys, of the Methodist Mission 
at Liberia, reports a very encouraging state of things in that 
Colony. Great attention has been recently given to religion, 


and 36 of the natives, including the King or Chief of the tribe | 











next to Monrovia, have been converted to Christianity. 


that it is making very good progress in that far-off region. || 


At any rate, a substantial foot-hold has been acquired. 
- — | 


| 
— - no doubt observed that General Gaines, not long since, mar- 
From Orrcon.—A letter from the Methodist Mission on || ried a second wife. 


mason 2 : 
°o | has a prospect of obtaining, in her right, an estate estimated |, 
the Oregon, of the very late date of March 2, 1839, states | at twelve millions of deliors ! 


| Jate Daniel Clark. Mr. Clark settledin New Orleans, under 


Canal Tolls.—The tolls colllected on the New-York State 
Canals during the second week in Sept. and the total to the 
14th Sept., in each of the five preceding years, are as fol- 
lows, viz: 

In 2d week. Total to Sept. 14, 

1835. cccecccccc $52,646 GlecccccccceeG 964,703 


BBG. ccccccsceee S4,IYL MGeccceeeecees 1,032,165 
1837 ccccccccccce 40,733 Be. cccecccocee 722,268 
1838. .cccecccees 49,162 BBeccceeseeees 951,473 


1839..00. seeeee 49,280 QWiccccccccece 1,005,683 


Flour and Wheat.—The quantity of flour and wheat de- 
livered from the Erie Canal during the 3d week in Septem- 
ber, at the places named below, was as follows: 

Bis. Flour. Bush. Wheat. 

Schenectady......+++e++ 1,500. cccccccccce 641 

West Troy..ccccceseees 4,990.0 0000 000004 34,006 

Albany ..cccccsesee sees 1B A54ececeecceees 3,429 


Total. ee ccccee + 29,034 ceccce sees 038,076 








From the Cincinnati Gazette. 
A Vast Estate and Wondrous Story.—The public have 


It has not been generally stated that he 





Mrs. Gaines claims to be the legitimate daughter of the 


the dominion of Spain, and became an extensive merchant 


Urren Caxapa.—Mr. S. P. Hart, Canadian refugee, late | and speculator, besides distinguishing himself as @ politician. 
Editor of the Lewiston Telegraph, and the three Americans | He died in 1813, and Mr. Kelf, of the mercantile firm of 


who went over with him into Canada secretly a few weeks 
ago on an expedition, have been convicted of conspiring || 
against the lives of certain citizens of Cobourg, and sentenced | 
to imprisonment—Hart for seven and his comrades for five | 
years each. It strikes us that they are let off pretty easily. i 


Jewett City Bank.—A letter in the Gazette from John A. 
Rockwell, dated New London, Sept. 21, states that the ap- 
plication for an injunction against this Bank has been with- | 
drawn by the prosecuting attorney, with the assent of the | 
Bank Commissioners. 

Wreck.—The Rochester Democrat states that a schooner 
(supposed to be the Eclipse) was capsized on Lake Ontario, 
evening of the 18th inst., in a gale, near Oswego, and that 
six persons were drowned. 

Missions.—The receipts of the American Board of Mi«- 
sions during the fiscal year just terminated, amounted to 
$244,169 82. During the same period the Society's debt has 
been reduced from $35,861 to $19,172. {| 

Steamboat Atasca.—This boat, on her passage down the 
Arkansas river, on the night of the 29th ult., was snagged 
and sunk about 140 miles above Little Rock. Her cargo and 
the mail were saved. j 

Health of Natchez.—Fight deaths occurred in Natchez 
during the two days preceding the 10th. Five were from the 
Hospital—four decidedly of yellow fever—three having origin- |) 
ated at the landing and one received from New Orleans. 


Arrival of Specic.—Ver ship Edwina, from Liverpool, | 
$177,350; per brig Carra, from Havana, $46,923; persteam- | 
boat A. M. Phillips, from St. Louis, $105,000. Total amount | 
$329,273. LN. O. Picayune. 

Heat in France.—lIt is said, that in the city of Avignon, | 
on the Rhone, the mercury rose, on the 3d of August, to 109 | 


of Fahrenheit—being only the third ume it has reached that | 


point within the present century. 

St. Louis. —The growth of St. Louis for a few years past 
has been unprecedented. The census recently taken shows 
8 population of 16,200 in the city proper, and 5,010 in the 
suburbs. Total, 21,210. 

Emigrants at Quebec.—The number of passengers arrived 
in Quebec to the 8th September this year, was 7,060; in the 
same time last year, 2,605. 

Mr. James G. Birney has executed at Louisville a deed of 
manumission to twenty slaves, which descended to him from 
his father, who died lately. 

St. Augustine, Sept. 13—Indian News.—On the 27th ult., 
the Indians attacked a party of volunteers on Orange Lake, 
killed and took prisoners the whole party. 

Seventeen men of Fort Andrews had a fight with 40 Indians 
—loss, whites, 2 killed, 5 wounded. 

A wounded Indian went into Fort Pierce for assistance. 
He is under the care of the Surgeon. 

Crops in the West.—There is no doubt but that the West- 
ern wheat crop will, the present season, astonish very many. 
The Chicago American says that that city will this year export 
a quantity unparalleled. It remarks, “The way the whens 
from our fertile prairies is pouring into our forwarding houses 
and store rooms is a caution to all monopolists.” 

[ Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 


New Orleans.—Deaths in New Orleans Sept. 14, 14; 15, 
19. Week ending 15, in Potter's Field, 142; Catholic Cem- 
etery, 17; Protestant, 13. Total, 172, of which 100 were by 


|| marriage of Whitney, in examining some old papers, he first 


| 


| 


| 





Yellow Fever. 


|| Clark and Relf, of New Orleans, took immediate possession 
| of his immense estates, under a will executed in 1811. 


From | 
that period to the present, Mr. Relf has controlled, conduct- 
ed and disposed of Mr. Clark's estates, without accountabil- | 
ity to any one. Mrs. Gaines claims as Mr. Clark's daughter. | 
Her story is a romantic one. 

In 1802 or 1803, Mr. Clark married in New Orleans, a| 


|| lady, separated from her husband. This separation had taken | 


place in consequence of proofs that he had a previous living | 
wife—but before these proofs were effectively ubtained. Up- | 
on this account the marriage was kept private. Mrs. Gaines | 
was born of this marriage, and named Myra. Disagreements | 
arose between Mr. Clark and his wife, which resulted in a | 
final separation, in the yeat 1507, no public acknowledgement 
of the marriage having taken place. The lady, in persuasion | 
that ber marriage with Clark was an illegal one, from his re- | 
fusing her a public acknowledgement, intermarried with a, 
gentleman of Philadelphia, who took her to France where | 
they resided many years. He is now dead, and his widow, | 
claiming to have been once the wife of Daniel Clark, is living, 
and resides at Natchitoches. 

In 1813 at is alleged that Daniel Clark made a new will, 
written complete, in his own hand writing, by which he recog- | 
nized the legitimacy of his daughter, and devised his immense 
property to her. This will, it is charged, was ob d and | 


\the Academy, declaring if Mr. M. had not nerve enough to 


ae eS NE Oe was not the man to educate their 
children. 


A brother of Mrs. M. who resided at some distance from 
Richmond, wrote home to another brother, affirming that if 
| M. did not chastise Stone, he, the brother, would be at Rich- 
mond immediately and do it himself. Muzzy immediately 
armed himself, as did his friends, and gave out that on a meeting 
| with Stone one or the other must fall.—Stone and his friends 
armed, and Richmond was all excitement. Several attempts 
were made by Muzzy to meet Stone before the fatal rencon- 
contre. Mr. Muzzy was the oldest son of Dr. Muzzy late of 
| Hanover, and was but lately married to a young lady in Ken- 
tacky. 
| Murder in New York.—Mrs. Jemima Morgan, living in 
Roosevelt street, and attending a stall in Fulton Market, was 
shockingly murdered in her house on Tuesday night last. 
The weapon used was a large clasp-kuife, with which she 
| was stabbed ineleven places. The foul deed appears to have 
been committed by her husband, Thaddeus William Morgan, 
who bears the character of a drunken, worthless vagabond. 
He is fully committed. 
> We have been shown a Counterfeit $20 bill on the 
Morris Canal and Banking Company, signed Lewis M. 
Viss, Cashier, and W. A. Thompson, President. The 
public should be on their guard against receiving them, as 
neither of the signers are, nor never were, connected with 
the institution in any manner whatever. H. Alexander is 





| Cashier, and —— Southard, President. 





> The Middling Interest Bank of Boston has com 
menced redeeming its bills under the denomination of five 
dollars. _ 


South Carolina.—S. H. Butler and H. J. Caughman, 
in Richland district, vacant by the resignation of Mr. Elmore 
have both declared themselves in favor of the Sub-Treasury 
scheme—opposed to a National Bank and the Tarifi—and in 
favor of an ad valorem duty on all articles of import, without 
distinction. 

Another Accident on the Trenton Railroad, occuired on 
Sunday morning 3 or 4 miles this side of Philadelphia, and 
it is truly wonderful that no lives were lost. We learn by 
the N. Y. Gazette that the forward axletree of the last pas- 
senger car broke, and the pieces in their whirl tore out the 
bottom and part of the car to which it was attached, and 
the back part of the bottom of the car before it. Two 
or more other axletrees were broken by the pieces thrown 
on them; and one wheel of the baggage car next to the 
broken one was smashed. The car where the mischief 








secreted, if not destroyed, by Mr. Relt. 

In 1832, Myra Clark became the wife of Wm. W. Whit- 
ney. She had been brought up by Mr. Davis, in total ignor- 
ance of her parents, and of her alleged rights. After the 


obtained an intimation of his wife's parentage, and claims. 
He commented an investigation which has led to the full proof, 
as it is said, of all the facts here stated. 
Gen. Gaines, no doubt, every effort will be made to elicit all 
the facts, and to secure for his wife the paternal heritage, | 
that has been wrested from her. 

Daniel Clark was a native of Sligo, in Ireland, and came 
to New Orleans upon the invitation of a bachelor uncle, who 
made him his heir. He filled a large space in che politics of 
the country, and gave information that fully confrmed the 
Kentucky Spanish conspiracy, and fastened upon Gen. Wilk- 
inson @ Corrupt participation in it. And now ask the question 
— Who was Daniel Clark? and all but a comparative few 
would confess their ignorance ! 





The Richmond Tragedy.—A week or two since we no- 
ticed the killing of Mr. Stone, a merchant of Richmond, ( Ky.) 
by Mr. Muzzy, Principal of an Academy at that place. The | 
following account of the affair is from a young lady of Cen- | 
cord, Mass., who was at Richmond at the time, and who | 





writes as follows to her parents: } 
Mr. Stone, a widower, sent to the Academy a son, whom || 


Mr. Muzzy had occasion to correct severely. Soon after the 
chastisement had been inflicted, Mr. Stone called on Mr. 
Muzzy at the Academy, and asked an explanation of the tran- 
saction, which was cheerfully given by Ar. M., after which 
Mr. S. retired, satisfied with the explanation, as Mr. Muzzy | 
supposed. Ina short time, however, Mr. Stone sent Mr. M. 
a note, asking him to call at his store. Mr. M. immediately 
complied with the request, and was invited into the counting- 
room, when Mr. S. immediately closed the door, drew a dirk, 
took from the shelf a cowhide, telling Mr. M. if he moved a 
finger he would kill him instantly. Stone inflicted some 15 
or 20 blows with the cowhide, and then opened the door, 
kicked Mr. M. out of the store and bade him go about his 
business.—Mrs. M. on hearing of the cowhiding, declared 
that nothing but the blood of Stone could wash out the dis- 


In the hands of | 


need was in fact almost knocked to pieces, and sou: 
of the passengers actually fell out. As there appeared iv 
be but one brakeman (as usual) to the whole train, it is no 
wonder that it ran 200 yards, after the accident bappened. 
Of course the car most injured detached itself from the 
train and was with the baggage cars thrown off the track. 
| Some of the passengers in the car, the back of which was 
|torn out, were spilled out on the road, as it proceeded. 


Population of Mezico.—In a recent statistical work on 


| Mexico, we find the following ameunt of population assigned 


to different departments: 

| Texas...ceeesseee 27,800)|Mechoacan ......- 
| Californias........ 33,439)'S. Luis Potozi.... 
| Coahuila .....-e-- 75,340}! Zacatecas .... see. 
| Tamaulipas......+ 100,069|/Duranjo....++se0- 
| Chihuahua......-. 147,000)|Sinaloa ......se0. 
| Vera CelBcccoccce 254,380 Sonora..+e+. eeeee 
| Mexico....+++ «+++ 1,389,520 Chiapas. .cosseses 
| Jalisco..seseceee+ 679,111!'Queretaro.....-+ +e 
Puebla...eeeseee+ 661,901)|Nuevo Leon ...... 
Yucatan....eees++ 580,984|| Aguascalientes .... 
|Guanajuato......- 513,602||Tabasco.......22. 63,580 
| Oajaca....seeee++ 500,678''Nuevo Mexico.... 57,062 
| The whole amount, therefore, of the present population of 
Mexico, is 7,044,140. [ Globe. 


Wheat and Flour.—From the Ist of September to the 13th 
sizty thousand seven hundred and forty-four bushels of 
| wheat, and fire thousand one hundred and six barrels of flour 

have been shipped from Cleveland by vessels. Considerable 
| quantities of four have also been shipped by steamboats in 
| the same time. . 


497,906 
321,840 
273,575 
165,618 
147,000 
124,009 
141,206 
320,560 
101,108 

69,693 








Steamboat E.rplosion.—The New Orleans papers announce 
the explosion of the boiler of the steamboat Adventure, at 
Van Buren, Ark., by which one man was killed. Nearly a 

| year ago this vessel was condemned at Cincinnati, but remov- 
ing her quarters, the owners persisted in running her until 
human life has been lost by the adventure. Are not the own- 
ers murderers in every sense of the term! And will the U. 
S. authorities prosecute? It is time an example was made 
of some of those who evince such a total disregard of laws, 





grace. The patrons of the school took their children from 


and are so reckless of the safety of human life. 
[Baltimore Chronicle. 
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FURTHER BY THE BRITISH QUEEN. Nl at last. Let them blame us for this agitation. T am so 

; H habituated to blame that it is pleasure and merriment to 

Loxpox, Aug. 30.—Stock Exchange, Friday afternoon, |: me to be abused ; and I would think that | had ceased to 
The extensive exchange operations that within a short time | be useful to my country if the minions of despotism and 
have been entered into by one of our leading mercantile | pigoiry did not abuse me more heartily every , They 
houses have produced a considerable effect upon the rate | may blame us, but my answer is. ‘ their refusal to give "7 





will be found under our city head, dated two o'clock, to 
the effect that Don Carlos has surrendered to Espartero, 
and that Maroto has joined his forces to those of his legiti- 
| mate sovereign, the Queen of Spain. 
| Another rumor current is that Don Carlos has surren- 
dered to Lord John Hay, and claimed the protection of the 
| British flag. 


of the foreign exchanges, and a marked improvement has | an equality of franchise.’ (Hear. 


been the conseqnence. As yet, however, we have not | 
heard of any re-importations of bullion, of which there ex- 
isted such a continuous drain, and, until such an event oc- 
cur, the situation of the Bank Directors must be one of ex- | 
treme embarrassment. 

The circalation of Bank Notes, according to the last re- 
ort, was £17,09,000, while the average amount of bil- 
ion in band, during the last three months, was stated at 

£3,265,000. Compared with the return of the 8th of Jan. 
last, when the circalation was £ 18,301,000, aud the amount | 
of bullion £9,336,000, we find a deficiency of £6,071,000 | 
in bullion, while the circulation has only been diminished 
by £232,000; and this, notwithstanding the exertion of 
all kinds which has been made, (first by the augmentation 
of the rate of discount, and next by the large Bank sales of 
Public Securities,) to produce what is called au action on | 


) 
I wish for a repeal of the Union, I will tell them ‘be-| In either case the war in Spain is necessarily at an end. 


|eanse you have declared that no real union exists;’ and! It will be seen by the following letter from our Paris 
| heaven help the pitiful wretch who could consent to a |! correspondent, that there is every probability of the above 


parchment or imaginary union. (Hear, hear.) I have | rumor being well founded: 


| declared for * repeal’ because you have declared that an) Panis, August 31.—A telegraphic despatch was received 


Irishman is only one-fifth the value of an Englishman. If) yesterday by the the government. dated Bayonne, August 
it were twenty-and-five, he would be one-fourth of the 30, stating that the conference between the Carhst chiefs 
value. He is something now over one-third anda fraction, | had broken up, and that the conclusion being unfavorable 
or one-fourth less worthy than an Englishman. (Hear, tv any arrangement between themselves, Maroto had re- 
hear.) It is not [ who have declared the necessity of a, commenced his march, and wade his dispositions for put- 
domestic legislature. They who have so audaciously and | ting himself into correspondence with Expartero. 

unjustly retused us equality and justice, have done so. 1 A Cabinet Council was held yesterday, immediately 
care not from what part of the Cabinet the censure may after the receipt of the telegraphic despatch, and before 5 
come. Whether it be ‘Opposition’ or ‘ Ministerial’ that. o'clock a telegraphic despatch in return was sent off to 
man is an audacious, unjust tyrant to Ireland who refuses | Bayonne. It is stated, and I believe truly, that Maroto has 


to her the same franchises which he would give to England ; 


the currency. ° , | they are equally the enemies ef Ireland in this particular; 
We cannot, in the face of these figures, believe that there | bux, at the same time, we must proceed, and I will out of 

has ever existed any real wish, on the part of the Bank Di- | this room proceed with caution and care, in making ar- 

rectors, to effectual'y diminish the amount of bank notes in | rangements to ascertain the public sentiment upon the 


made overtures to France and England, inviting them to 
interfere to put an end to the civilwar. Despatches were 
sent off to England last night, which had reference proba- 
bly to this circumstance. 


The Catholic Archbishop of Constantinople had resolved 


circulation, it being clear, almost to demonstration, from 
their own returns that as fast as any notes have been can- 
celled by sales of Exchequer Bills, Stock or other Securi- 
ties, they have been re-issned. 

Amount of the circulation of Bank Notes and of Bullion 
in store of the Bank of England, at the following periods : 

1839. Circulation. Bullion. 

January 8 ...e00 cee cece ee£ 18,201,000...++-£9,436,000 
February 5..seeeeeeeeeee 13,252,000...... 8,919,000 
DTT sdisneduencns ees 18,298,000...... 8,106,000 | 
BEES ccacsevsasccssess MMB Tee 
April 20 wccccecccccsceee 18,350,000...06. 6,025,000 
May 2B.cccccceccccceees 18,214,000...02. 4,119,000 
Juue 25..cceee eccccccees 18,101,000...... 4,344.000 
Bir GBccccccccescccose BERERAEERscccce BIUAMIDI 
August 20...0eeseeceeee+ 17,969,900....4. 3,265,000 | 


Lospos, Sept. 2.—Money is very scarce, and the pres- | 
sure is unabated. Consols for transfer have drooped from 
904 to 293. Bank Stock is heavy at 204 @ 5. The new 
‘Three-and-a-Half Per Cents have fallen to 97. In the 
Foreign Market business has been less active. Spanish | 
Consols were flat early in the morning, but improved sad- 
denly on the report that Don Carlos had gone over to Lord 
John Hay. 


Progress of Joint Stock Banking.—There are now 
twenty-one joint stock banks in the county of York, and 
fifteen old private establishments have within a short pe 
riod become incoporated with them. 

Northern Bank of England.—At the half yearly meet- 
ing of the proprietors of the Northern and Central Bank 
of England, beld at Manchester on the 29th of August, it | 
was agreed that the firm should be dissolved. The oatlines | 
of a new bank, to be called the Alliance Bank, were sub- | 
mitted to the meeting. 


Penny Postage.—The Postage, it is said, will commence 
on the Ist of January, 1540, and very active arrangements 
are now making at the Post-Office to carry the measure | 
into full effect. It is intended that the stamped envelopes _ 
shall be sold to all the metropolitan and country post-of- 
fices, where stationers, as well as the public, may obtain | 
supplies. Letters sent without being stamped will be con- 
veyed, but they will be charged at a higher rate. 

Inecaxp.—O'Connell is at work upon another plan of | 
agitation. The government having declared that no mem |) 
ber of the Precursor’s Society should be eligible to office | 
or promotion of any sort, O'Connell called a meeting in 
Dublin, on the 29th August, for the purpose of dissolving | 
that association, and forming another, to be called “‘ The | 
Reform Registry Association.” He made-a long and | 
characteristic harangue on the occasion, from which we | 
quote a passage on the subject of a repeal of the Union: 


“Those proceedings would fill my mind with despair ) 


subject of the umon. Those arrangement may be slow— | on expelling all the monks attached to the churches of his 


they shall be continuous—they shall be discreet—they shall 
not give to any the power of trinmph, or to the Orange 
faction the exultation of holding themselves out as the only 
friends of the connection between Great Britain and Ire- 
land. Some time must necessarily elapse before we can 
accomplish our object, and in the meantime we cannot allow 
the people of Ircland to remain inactive, and without 
making some cfforts for themselves.” 


Turkey axp Eoret.—Mehemet Ali is resolved not to 
relinquish the advantages he has obtained without a strag- 
gle He demurs to the delivery of the Turkish fleet, and 
insists upon the hereditary possession of Syria. ‘The forts 
on the Dardanelles have been repaired and rendered al- 
most impregnable. Many headless tranks floating in the) 
sea of Marmora attest the despotic cruelty of the Govern- | 
ment ; and it is said that Mehemet Ali's assumption of the 
chief rule would be gladly hailed by the people of Con- 


diocese, and replacing them by secular clergymen. The 
former, who are extremely numerous, declined complying 
with the orders of the prelate; the clergy of Constantunople 
was ina state of insurrection, and a new schism amoung the 
Catholics of the East was regarded as imminent. 

Bucharest, July 18.—Positive information has been re- 
ceived here, that the Oriental plague has really appeared in 
Silstria. 

Storms in the Caspian Sea.—The Casman Sea, which is 
generally tranquil, was violently agitated by storms in the 
early part of July. Enghteen Russian and Persian vessels, 
valued with their cargoes at three miilions of rubles, were 
wrecked, and 95 lives were lost. 

Paganini —Paganini bas just arrived tathe Baths of Ver- 
net, accompanied by Dr. Lallemand. He is so exhausted that 
he is butca shadow. He has lost his voice, and expresses bim- 


stantinople self only by his eyes and gesticulation. His Violin, the in- 


At Alexandria the whole Turkish fleet had entered the | *™¥™e™* of his fame, has been extracted from his carriage 
port. The crews had received their pay, the Pacha hav- along with his person. (France Musicale. 
ing disposed of a part of his Cotton to raise the necessary | Cuina.—A letter received in this city dated Macno, April 
funds. Mehemet Ali was showing the most marked atten- | 4, says :—** Not the lenst fear is entertained for our friends i] 
tion tothe Turkish officers, with a view, it was supposed, | Canton, but the Position is not a pleasant one, and I have not 
to induce them to remain with him in case of his being ob- much doubt that relief will be obtained before long by yield- 
liged to return the fleet. ‘ing to the Chinese demands, and giving up the property. 

The last French papers say “ The French officer who The consequence of this, in a pecuniary point of view, willbe 
was commissioned to claim the Turkish fleet, in the name | serious ; for even if the British : : 
of the Five Great Powers, has received a flat refusal from 
Mehemet Ali, unless all his exorbitant demands are com- 
plied with, and the expenses he has been put to defrayed 
by the Sultan.” - 

The Augsburg Gazette of the 26th ult. publishes a letter | From Caxtox.—We learn from Captain Griswold, of the 
dated frontiers of Turkey, 16th, mentioning that the En- | ship Niantic, sailed May 12, that the British residents at 


Government becomes respon 
sible, (as Capt. Elliott has given pledge they will, looking 
ultimately to the Chinese) the delay and interruption must be 
the ruin of many.” 


|| ropean Ambassadors had been dismayed by the announce- Canton were making preparations to leave immediately, by 


ment of Mehemet Ali's determination to disarm the Otto- | order of Capt. Elliott, through whose agency twenty-two 
man fleet, as they felt that it was a ruse of the Viceroy to thousand three hundred and twenty-two chests of Opium had 
avoid acquiescing in the demand of the United Powers for | been surrendered to the Chinese authorities All the shipe 
its restitution, or at least to gain time. It does notappear | that were loaded were allowed to leave, but no vessels allowed 
from this letter that the British and French Squadrons to go up the river at present. The U. S. ship Columbus was 
were to be employed in wresting by force the Turkish fleet at Macao, and the U. S. sloop of war John Adams was mo- 
from the Pacha, but that the Admirals had been ordered to | mentarily expected from Manilla. We have been unable to 
oppose any landing attempted by the Egyptians on the Ot- | obtain our files of papers up to the hour of going to press. 
toman Coast, or the occupation of any portion of its terri- | - - 
tory. ltis further stated by the correspondent of the Augs-|| From Suyrxa.—We have received by the Russell, and 
burg Gazette, that Lord Ponsonby and Admiral Roussin || also by the Hamilton, our regular files of Smyrna papers to 
had been directed by their respective governments to con- | July 20. From the Echo de L'Onent of June 29, we learn 
form to the instructions of Lord Beauvale and Count St. | that Commodore Porter, the Minister of the United States to 
Aulare, the English and French Ambassadors at the Aus-| Constantinople, had arrived at Smyrna on board a merchant 
trian Court. i vessel. He was about to proceed to the mineral baths to pass 

On the 28th of July, Ibrahim Pacha was still at Marash, some days. The Governor had given orders to the authori- 
and Hafiz Pacha, with the remnant of his army, 12,000 | ities of the place to take care that he should be provided with 
men, at Malatia. | whatever he might be in want of. 

Sraix.—The Carlist rebellion in Spain appears to be|| According to accounts from Athens, the King and Queen of 
drawing toaclose. Gen. O'Donnell has gained important | Greece had just returned from a long journey in Roumelia. 
successes over Cabrera in Valencia. His last exploit was The King had smmoned to him, at Athens, the old heroes 


and sorrow ; it would bring over my mind a feeling of de- | the capture of the Fort of Tales. He announces that the 
spair, but I never can or will despair of Ireland. It only , garrison, together with the artillery, arms, provision and 


Condouriotti and Zaimi, and it was supposed that they were 
about to be admitted to the Ministry. Mr. Schmaliz, the 








stimulates me to freshexertion; and the question that new | 
arises is, in what manner we shall make that exertion.— | 
(Hear.) Ido not here farther allude to my determination |; 
to rouse Ireland in favor of repeal. It can never happen | 
me during the remainder of my life, be that short or long ; | 
it can’t be very long; I have come to a period of my ex- | 
istence when nature forbids me to ‘at to lengthened || 
hopes; but whatever its duration may be, it can never | 
happen to me that [ will address a public meeting without 
bringing in the delenda est Carthago—that the umon ought | 
to be repealed ; and as sure as to-morrow’s sun will arise 
the union will be repealed. (Great cheering.) It ma 
come soou—it may come slow—but come it certainly wi 


only call the attention of our readers to the rumor which 


Minister of War, was about to return to Munich. 

A maguzine at Volo was struck with lightning, and blown 
up. A part of the walls of the citadel were blown up, and 
a number of the houses of the city were destroyed. 

From the London Globe. Two distinguished members of the French Chamber of 

Monday Evening, ~ = 2—2 o’clock.—The arrival of || Deputies, Count Jaubert and M. St. Marc Girardin, were at 
Saturday's mail from Paris pute us in possession of later || Constantinople. M. Foltz, aid-de-camp of Marshal Soult, 
intelligence from the seat of war in Spain General Ma-|| was at Smyrna. 
roto has deserted the Carlists and joined the Queen’s army,|| The two Greek girls, Zambenou and Despinou, of whom 
and it is even reported that Don Carlos is a prisoner in the || some remarkable phenomena were related, in an article which 
hands of Espartero. we published some months since, have sailed for France. 

Three o'clock.—Surrender of Don Carlos.—We can|| They proposed to visit the principal capitals of Europe. 
[Boston Daily Advertiser. 


ammunition, had fallen into his bands. 

From Madrid, direct, August 23d, it is stated that the 
Queen was in high spirts at the prospect of the termination 
of the civil war. 
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NEW-YORK. 

Morton's Hope, or the Memoirs of a Provincial.—Our 
opinion is that the author of this work, whoever he may be, 
possesses more mother-wit and original talent than the wri- 
ter of any former American work of fiction, excepting—as 
exhibited in some of his novels—Brockden Brown. Had the 
Indian part of the story, an episode rather, been omitted, 
Morton’s Hope would have been wholly unlike other ro- 
mances. It is of the same class with ‘ Vivian Grey’ and the 
¢ Adventures of a Younger Son,’ but is very far from being au 
imitation of either of thore remarkable works. Like them, 
however, it is made up of the events which befall a young 
man who is left to his own guidance, whose will is his rule 
of action, and whose passions lead him ‘ Whithersoever they 
will.’ He 1s cast amid scenes new to the English novel and 
new to all readers who are not conversant with the habits of 
a German student's life. 

The narrative commences with the infancy of the hero, 
who introduces himself to us, at the age of six, in the house | 
of his paternal uncle, Joshua Morton. He is more particu: | 
larly cared for by his aunt, Fortitude Morton, an old maid, 
who is described as fond of boasting of her ancestry, though | 
among them ‘ there were obstinate symptoms of a carpenter.’ | 


| 
| 
! 


“It was amusing to see her hopping and chattering like a} 





piped out in famt accordance with the sonorous croak of a 1 plete. We can, therefore, most heartily recommend these 
whole swimming school of frogs in a neighboring marsh.” i volumes to the public, and the more so as instruction is blenc- 


The temptation to quote further extracts from other parts | ed with amusement ; for the account of the German college- 


: ; | life and the habits and ceremonies of the American Indians 
of the book is strong upon us; but we refrain, at present, be- | vos8ess Much permanent interest. (New-York: Harper and 


cause this is not the portion of our journal especially devoted || oe ed 2 vols. duodecimo: pp. 247, 298.) 
to such matters, and the above is quite sufficient to excite in | ideplinsitlpnatnamnisetiicias 

the mind of every reader of taste a desire to see more. We || Dialogues between Patients and their Physician on the 
have not time, either, in this place, to follow the particular || several Principal Discases of this Country, &c. &¢. &¢.; 
events of the hero's course: we can simply take notice of the |by J. F. Daniel Lobstein, A. M., L. L. D., D. P., (with 
eras. Uncas Morton's first era, after getting through hob- | fifteen lines small pica of titles, which we beg pardon for not 
bledehoydom and boyhood, was his removal from the avnn- || copying.)—New-York: To be had of the Author, No, 80 
cular roof to the shades of a college. Here he remained i Forsyth-st.—If the Doctor’s kite does not soar into the em- 
for a very limited period; for ‘a little gorgon-head cathe- || pyrean, it surely will not be for want of tails. Here is first 
dral of pine boards, in the Gothic taste and painted in fancy | dedication to Martin Van Buren, President of the United 
colors,’ was burned down by the students, ard as he was de- | States, in which modesty is selected frorn among the virtues 
tected with a pail of water in his hand, he was accused of ,which adorn that functionary, as worthy of especial notice. 
aiding and abetticg at the fire; and sent back to his uncle | Next we have a second dedication to Mayor Varian, to whom, 
with a letter, written by the Rev. Mortification Fisk, one of inter alia, the Doctor saith— Republican and Democratic 
the Professors, and a bill of damages for the whole expense | principles alone can remove the various ills to which the body 
of the cathedral. Neither letter nor bili received any atten- | politic 1s subject ; and as to the diseases to which flesh is heir, 
tion from his uncle, and Uncas lived on at the ‘ Hope,’ not |the prescriptions in this book will remove them.” From 
as heretofore, but in storing bis mind with all kinds of quaint | Mayor Varian the Doctor passes to Thomas Jefferson, whose 


and curious knowledge, derived frem old and sometimes ob- | “I he quot It will be a great gratification to such 
solete sources. His ambition was for authorship in a mea- of the admirers of Mr. Jefferson as still remember that gen- 








sure; but he fully resolved upon being a warrior, a states- 
man and man of the world, besides a great historian and poet. 





bobalink frum twig to twig of the family-tree ; but, fortunately, | 
when she was fairly perched upon the top, there was no pos- | 
sibility of bringing her down into the regions of common || 
sense.” At the end of the first chapter, a very melo-dra-| 
matic personage makes his appearance in a very melo-dra-| 
matic manner. The reason of his seuddenadvent is described | 
in the following chapter; but as it has nothing to do with the || 
6 ory, we leave it with the remark that the personage was a || 
white man, habited ike an Indian. “1 may as well re- |! 
mark," wittily observes the author, “that the eecentric indi- |, 
vidual in the blanket was my father.” After this the story || 
proceeds with pretty regular pace till near the close, when it } 
takes a start off in the direction of this second chapter and || 
gives a full and too prolix description of this same father and | 
his adventures, which took place both previous and subse- 


quent to the birth of Uicas Morton, the hero. Now it is our! 


his appearance either at the beginning or termination of the 
novel He is particularly extraneous—and so is his daugh- | 
ter, Uncas's sister, who is brought in for no reason that we 


can conceive of, except to marry an English gentleman, who | 


is considerably her senior, and with whom her brother had | 
formed a close intimacy in Germany. The descriptions of 
the unc!e, Joshua Morton, of * Aunt Forty,’ and of ‘ Morton's | 


Hope’ are capital. The following account of a forest in the 


vicinity of the ‘ Hope’ is very beautiful, though dashed with 
an eccentric humor that is peculiar to the author: 


of a considerable range, which occupied most of the Morton | 


if 
sincere wish that this ‘ eccentric individual ’ had never made | 


His dreams melted into thin air— 


“ Alas! for the golden imaginations of our youth. T 
are all disappointments. They are bright and beautiful ; but 


and must cautious, and we garner them up in the most se- 
cret caskets of our hearts; but are they not like the coins 
which the Dervise gave the merchant in the story? When 
we look for them the next morning, do we not find them 
withered leaves?" 


We should have mentioned that the time in which the 
story commences is just before the American Revolution in 
1768. It ends about the period of the achievement of Amer- 
ican independence. But, ouly the beginning and end are oc- 
cupied with histo. ical scenes—the intervening space, and by 
far the most interesting portion of his life, is spent by young 


|| Morton at a German university. Before leaving his country 
\ very abruptly one day, he goes through anotherera. He 


falls desperately in love. Who wouldn't fall in love with a 
beautiful sylph, whose name was Mayflower Vane? Ina 


|tleman, to bear that his opinions are pronounced very judi- 
cious by J. F. Daniel Lobstein, (with the fifteen lines small 
pica of titles aforesaid.) Mr. Jefferson having been duly 
i" ded and quoted, we come to the dialogues. In these the 
Doctor always plays first fiddle, the second being taken up in 





| they fude. They glitter brightly enough to deceive the wisest |turn by Mrs. A., Mrs. B., and so on through the alphabet. 


The ladies tell how sick they or their children are, and how 
| frightened they are because so many persons have died of the 
, same disease. The Doctor assures Madam that these deaths 
| have all resulted from bad or ‘ nonsensical’ treatment ; but he 

will cure the patient. Then come the prescriptions.—Second 

visit, child better; third ditto, quite well; and so on through 
fifty pages. Then we have‘a list of Domestic Remedier, 
_which Herr Doctor commends as being “ used in Europe.” 
| Among these are a few for the introduction of which we Yan- 
| kees cannot feel sufficiently grateful to this ‘ Ewropean’ Doc- 
| tor: such as millipedes in wine, snails in beer, or as a poul- 
tice, &e. &c. ad nauseam. There is ene remedy much com- 
mended by the Doctor, of the powers of which we doubt; or 
| rather, to confess the truth, we disbelieve in them altogether. 


chapter called * Love and Calico,’ we have the plighting of | The remedy is sour-krout—the disease drunkenness. Now, 


|| mutual troth. In the next chapter, Mayflower breaks off the 


engagement and, in a letter to Morton, confesses she loves 


somebody else better, and is going to marry him. So she 


does; but hardly is the ceremony performed, before there oc- 
curs a revolutionary riot in the streets of Boston, and her 
lover-husband is shot dead. Uncas Morton has the savage 
happiness of imparting to the bride this agreeable bit of news 


of the powers of the remedy we are utterly incredulous; and 
had the worthy Doctor been in the habit of dining with the 
German Society, and observing how, under the influence of 
the good Rhein wine, notwithstanding the firm foundation of 
sour-krout which had been previously laid, the ‘mirth and 
| fun grew fast and furious,’ till the eyes of the Brotherhood 
| sew things in heaven and earth which are not dreamt of in the 


“ The house stood at the base of a conical hill, the centre) 


and the next day takes ship for Germany. So ends the first || philosophy of the suber, he would have been somev hat of our 
book. The second introduces us to the bero in entirely new opinion. Hec jocose.—Now, in sober earnest, it is not cred- 
scenes. These are the scenes upon which the author's rep- | itable to the Medical Faculty that so many of them have 


estate. Immediately bebind, and around it, rose a primeval |) utation and the main success of his book must depend. They allowed their names to appear as subscribers to, and of course 


forest, which Joshua protected with a paternal care, and 
which stretched as far as eye could reach. I was accus- 
tomed to run wild in these woods for the first and happiest 
years of my life—I shall never forget their magnificence— | 
and since I have been a sojourner in the Old World, I have 
learned to prize and admire the forests of the New. 

“It was a stately congregation of maples, chestnuts, and 
evergreens. Above your head a ca of the densest and 
most variegated foliage almost shut out the sun, and allowed 
only its chequered beams to slant in upon a twilight as sol- 
emn and mysterious as a Druid’s wood. Below, the decayed 
leaves and branches formed a supernaturally rich mold, rife 
with vegetation, from which sprang flowers and berries, and 
creeping vines in endless succession. 

“‘ As you wandered through it, you saw no sights, and heard 
no sounds save those of Nature. The dried branches crackled 
under your feet; the music of a thousand birds resounded 
through the boughs; the lizards shot to and fro in the patches 
of sun-light, and the robins went hopping and whistling about 
in the shade almost at vour feet; the squirrel chattered com- 
— to himself as he saton the top of a tree and dropped 

is nut-shells on your head; the misanthropic cat-bird poured 
out @ moody note or two as you intruded on his privacy; and 
toward evening, under the shadow of an ancient stump, you 
might catch the retiring form of some anchorite raccoon, as 
he made his frugal supper of roots and herbs, at the door of 
his cell. At twilight, a golden shower of fire-fles illuminated 
the air, the whip-poor-wills sang a few staves of their lacka- 
daisical ditty, and the slender notes of half a dozen tree-toads 





| 


| 


|our opinion, these scenes exhibit a remarkable degree of | snail poultices, &c. Gentlemen, how can you expect that 


pass chiefly in a German town, where there is a German uni- | patrons of, such an absurd farrago as this. Beck, Francis, 
versity, and German students are the principal actors. In Hoffman, Hosack, Miner, Moore, Johnson—all patrons of 


genius. They are painted with great spirit and boldness, | others will respect you, if you have no more respect for your- 
and no one can fail to pronounce them the work of a master- selves? We have not named our friend Dr. Brandreth 
hand 


. the elite, beca i score 
We believe that we have let the reader into the story, just | ems mana venemipen te funte, 


: . Lobstein prescribes and puffs his pills; so, of . i 
enough to pique his curiosity and whet his appetite. The leon ree ae ve nD Gt eh aman Ce ges 


only way that we know of for him to relieve his mind is to 
send for the book. We do not hesitate a moment in strongly | The Obligations of the World to the Bible—a Series of 
advising him to do so. To make this advice effectual, we | Lectures to Young Men; by Gardiner Spring. (New-York: 
can assure the lovers of interesting fiction, that the best crit- || Taylor & Dodd; 1839. Pp. 404.) It is always an interest- 
ics accord with us inopinion. Over the water, the novel was i ing employment to welcome the productions of taste and 
published by Colburn and appeared under the title of ‘ Mor- | genius, and especially so when they appear as the advocates 
ton of Morton's Hope, an Autobiography.’ The first Lon- || of truth and holiness. This is the case with the work before 
don journals commend it in the highest terms. Theodore | us. Dr. Spring has long been known to the public as a de- 
Hook—himself a novelist of the highest grade—thus con- | Yoted pastor and an eloquent divine. In the present instance 
cludes a notice in the New Monthly Magazine: | he has chosen a rich and fruitful field of inquiry; he has evi- 
“ There is a manliness and a concentration in the author's dently been skilful and diligent in its culture, and the reader 
style, that at once evinces his power; and he possesses, inan \|is here presented with the fruits. They will form a meet 
eminent degree, that most rare and ditficult art in story-tell-| aad beavtiful offering upon the altar of Christian truth. We 
ing, the kuowing where to stop: he never launches out into | utter no fulsome or unmerited praise when we say that this 
lope, ger wenries the sender with unnanestney remashel work is entitled to the rank of a Christian classic. Such, we 


and explanations. His meaning isatonce stamped clear and || ‘ . ?er 
SieT at eptanes chenaeatingtoeneheenenrd dich, will be its fate. The topics which it discusses are 
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varied and interesting in their nature, the strain of sentiment and person; as, ‘I learn ;’ * Thou art improved ;’ ‘ The birds sing.’ ” | 


} ‘ legam— Now, is the circumstance not evident,—if learn be the plural form of 
a end ted, and the lang 5 ch and the verb, that Mr. M.’s rule, not only overthrows its own import, but 


risi. - at times into noble and stirring eloquence. These determines the verb, in this state, to be both singular and plural; as 
Lectu\ +s were originally prepared with particular reference || ic agrees equally with a pronoun in the singslar or plural unmber; 
to the'vants and feelings of young men. To this class of || as,‘ J learn,’ *We learn! That which is usually denominated the plu- 


rode several miles,’ must mean, that the miles received motion; and, 
| that ne rode (say, on) them. That the propriety of these remarks ad- 
mits not ef doubt, may be seen by the following fact :—Every active 
transitive verb requires an edject with which it will make sense, 
though ever so remote from, or inconsistent with the natural tenor of 
the expressed assertion :—thus, ‘I love poison ;' ‘Me courts misery ;’ 
|* We detest justice ;'* We admire slavery ;’ ‘1 hate life: '—while 





: ral form of the verb is produced, by removing the letter ¢ from the 
reader» we would say, that Dr. Spring has rendered them a ||“ ‘ _— * - 
service for which a merits their warmest thanks. We peageters > is doaras, “We or Tass deave:* on, thas wa verb 

| must agree with its nominative, in number and person,” so as to con- 


heartily wish that a copy of this work might be found in the | stitute good grammar, an undeviable inference must follow; namely, | 


| those verbs which Mr. M. pr ts tr » Will not receive ob- 
| jects to correspond with them, in a similar manner. For, although we 
' erroneously say, ‘1 dreamed a dream ;' ‘1 walk a mile ;' ‘He rides a 





hands of every young man of reading habits in our land. We || that ‘I learn,’ is bad grammar ; because the nominative and the verb | horse ;’ * I dance the child ;' ‘ He came home :' we cannot, with pro- 


long to see the time when works of this stamp will fill the | #re of different numbers :—the former, singslar ; the latter, plural ; 
place which is now occupied by the poor and worthless trash || and, of undefined person ; as its conjugation evinces. 


| priety, say, ‘I dreamed William;’ ‘1 walk town;' ‘He rides the 
country ;’ ‘I dance music ;’ ‘He came the city :'—the word of, to, 


Indeed, Mr. Murray grants, that, “iv philosophical strictness, both | ith, or some other preposition, being understood to each noun. 


which disgraces the Americen press while “ pollutes the ‘number and person might (say may) be excluded from every verb, as| 
minds of American youth. We would affectionately com- they are, in fact, the properties of substantives, not a part of the es- | 
mexd this book to their regard, with the assurance that they | seace of the verb. But, with respect to these points, the practice of 
will find in it much to inform and enlighten the mind, to re- | UF srammarians is so uniformly fixed, and so analogous to the lan- | 
fine and cultivate literary taste of the parest kind, and above would be an uowarrantable degree of innovation, to deviate from the 
all, much to warm and purify the heart. May it lead them established terms and arrangements.” 
to love and adore that God who, through the medium of the | Thus concludes Mr. M.'s apology for the appropriation of number | 
Bible, has made known His will to the children of men. and person, as properties of verbs: from which, if any inference may | 
The mechanical execution of the volume is in admirable be drawn, itis as follows :—* Iu philosophical strictness,” and conse- | 
k . sth i ° te ie ob ond beantifel. end will quently im truth, muméber and person are not properties of English 
Saag Se Re eanentss S cee om, Gas w verbs; but, some grammarians have considered them so; and thus 
sustain the reputation which Messrs. Taylor & Dodd have | yay. adopted a palpable error: therefore, the destruction of an ac- 
already acquired as tasteful and judicivus publishers. 


| knowledged error would be an uawarrantable degree of mnovation. 
5 ss " Bees This, I apprekend, is but a just conclusion from the foregoing premi- 
“The Rural Library.”—Under this title a monthly com- | ses, which virtually contend for the propriety of retaining youth in 
pilation of standard treatises on Agriculture in all its branches, ignorance and error. In truth, number and person are not properties 
including Gardening, Domestic Economy, &c. is published | of verbs. The eeun and pronoun to which the verb is connected, is 
by S. Flect, 79 Barclay-st. and has recently completed ies that which invariably determines what is erroneously termed, the 
fi " I ze sal hl “= ff | and person ef the cerb: hence, the number or person of a 
wet verume. B Gppeers i ene Haare « — PECs | verb, in what shape soever it may exist, or be expressed, cannot be 
each, and is illustrated by numerous wood engravings. The decided, even by those who contend for such properties; until the 
plan of this work—that of giving entire and comprehensive | verb is joined to a noun or pronoun of singular or plural construction. 
treatises, (instead of mere hints, detached experiments, brief By certa:a arrangements and admitted constructions of phraseology, | 


guages, ancient and modern, which our youth have to study, that it | 








essays, &c.) we like; and, to give place for every thing of 
interest, a ‘Farmer’s Record’ of lighter matters is given at 
the end. In Vol. I. the whole business of producing Silk, in- 
cluding the rearing of the Mulberry, managing the Silk-worm, 
reeling and manufacturing Silk, &c. is fully described ; then 
the production of Beet Sugar is similarly treated; next. 
Horses ; then Horticulture; then Draining, &c. &c. When-| 
ever a subject is taken up, it is treated choroughly, and the | 
reader enabled to understand fully the branch of Husbandry 
to which it belongs. —We trust this work is largely patron- 
ized by those engaged in Agriculture, for it certainly deserves 


| 


to be. (Price $3 per annum, 31 cts. per number.) Hy 








“The New-York Catholic Register" is the title of a new 
weekly miscellany, of which the first number was issued on 
Friday last. It is published in the Quarto form, ably edited 
by Rev. Felix Varela, and neatly printed by P. Gallagher 
and J. Dillon Smith, proprietors. $3 per annum. We 
cheerfully commend it to the patronage of the great body of 
Christians whose faith it is established to defend. \ 


! three in each aumber :— 


verbs are compelled to vary their terminations; so as to express their 
agreement and connection with nouns and pronouns of different num- 


bers, persoas, and forms :—the frst person and singular number of a | 


personal pronoun requiring the verb in the same form,as when joined 
to a plural one; as the following exhibition determines :— | 
Verbs generally thus agree with personal pronouns, which are 


In the fret person, and singular number, we ray—I learn. 


In the second “ “ “ Guten, 
Inthe third “ “ “ § He, Sus,ortr, | 
learneth or learner. | 


In the first person, and plaral number, we say—We learn. 
In the second “ * “ Ye or You learn. | 
In the third “ - » Tuey learn. 

Having, thus far, laid the foundation for the facile comprehension 


| of that practical discipline wluch I would fain inculcate,] now pro- 


ceed to the erection of the superstructure. 

Although acTive-inTRANsITIVE verbs imply action, they do not in- 
fluence objects: nor consequently govern objectire cases: and, though, 
in some instances, they admit objects after them, yet, not they, but 
prepositions, which are understuod, possess the government. Thus, 
to walk, is an intransitive verb; and implies ection: and, in the 
phrase, ‘I walked a mile,’ permits the word mile, apparently, as an 
object, after it. But, reflection will show, that an implied preposition 


| 


| 


Should further proof of the impropriety of considering these verbs 
as active-transitire be required, my discerning readers will be pleased 
to observe, that the same verb, while employed under one and the 
same construction and regimen, must have a similar influcnce and ef- 
fect: thus,— A pious man lores God :'—* God lores pious man:’ al- 
though, in these instances, a total exchange of positions occurs, be- 
tween the agents and objects; yet, as, on each occasion, the same 
verb is employed, and the same grammatical construction preserved, 
the influence and effect of the verb must be similar. In the first ex- 
ample, God is the object, and in the objectare case. In the second,— 
A pious man :—each governed by the same rerb, Loves. 

Perceiving that this letter has already attained the limits intended, 
I shall close these strictures, only to pursue them in my next. 


I have the bonor to be, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
JOSEPH W. WRIGHT. 


' 


Ly We have a few copies of Vol. VIL (just closed) of Tue New- 
Yorxer, Quarto, from March 2) to September 20, 1839. They con- 
tain the entire series of Combe's Lectures, beside a great variety of 
original and selecte! Literature and a complete chronicle of the Po- 
hucal and other important events of the day. They are neatly put 
up iv readiness for the binder, and will be sold at the advance sub- 
scription price—@l 75 per Volume. Any gentleman choosing to have 
one will sce the propriety of early application. 

LY Gentlemen wishing to commence their subscriptions for The 
New-VYorker with the new Quarto Volume, will oblige us by sending 
in their names as sovaascouvenent. We cannot guarantee a supply 
of back Nos. longer thaa through the month of October. 

Mr. A. McEcaoy will act as our Agent in Philadelphia, instead of 
Mr. Joha Lees, late Agent. 


: Messrs. Hunt & Noves, Booksellers, Middletown, Conn. will act as 


our Agents, instead of A. Converse. 
IP Gentlemen whose Gles need replenishing will please apply at 
once. By and-by we shall be unable to furnish them. 
Ly Subscribers to The New-Yorker io thie City can have their 
volumes cheaply and well bound by leaving them, with directions, 
, name and residence, at this office. 


Lr Every subscriber wheee term expired with the 
volume just closed, and who does not wish our paper any longer, will 
please return this number, with name and post-office fairly written 
thereon, through the Post-Office. A failure to do this will be con- 
sidered an asseut to receive the neat volume. It has been judicially 
established that a failure to notify a publisher at the close of a sub- 
scription entitles him to receive payment for another year. 


Ly The New-Yorker may be obtained regularly at the Bowery 
News Office, 170) Bowery, between Brfome and Spring-sts. 


ON THE STRUCTURE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE§ | possesses the government; as,‘ walked over, or through (the space i Mr. W.N. Hanntson, 4 Holliday-st., Baltimore, Md., will act ab our 


LETTER Il. 
To the Hon. N. Jones, M. C. New-Yora, Sept. 27,1539. | 
Six: Lest the invitation which! have dared to propose to the pub- 
lic, through the widely circulating columns of the Courier, Sun, &c., 
should induce opposition of a controversial character, to those theo- 
ries which, in accordance with my views, | must naturally submit; I 
feel myself oc ly pelled to introduce preliminary remarks: 





of) a mile.” On this point, Mr. Murray observes, that, “In the phra- 


ses, * To dream a dream ;' ‘ To live a virtuous life ;'' To run a race ;’ 


* To walk the horse ;'‘ To danee the child ;'—the ve ba certainly as- 


| sume a transitive form; (say, transitive forms) and may not, in these 


cases, be improperly denominated transitice verbs.” | 
| This, I take permission to state, is a mistake ;-arising from too | 
hasty a determination on this subject. I deny, that verbs of a partic. | 


Agent for that city. 

J. Ksowtes, Esq., Quincy, FL, has kindly undertaken the Agency 
of The New-Yorker for Middle Florida. 

C. A. MeWirtciams, P. M., will act as Agent for The New-Yorker 
at Springfield, Ohio, vice J. A. Crane, resigned. 

Cyavs Situ, Esq., will act as Agent for The New-Yorker in Union 


in order to justify my doctrines and their conclusions; and also, to | wlar class can be thus writhed ur tortured into different uses and sig- H College and at Schenectady. 


guard against the untoward effects of ption,—alike incon- 
venient to disputants,—particularly in literary warfare. 





| nifications. Let these phrases be rigorously examined ; and, we shal! 


17 Perrons whose names are on our list of Agents but who cannot 


| perceive, that the construction, though tolerated, is erroneous: of, in || act in that capacity are earnestly requested to notify us of the fact 


& To English verbs belong three properties: namely, Mood or Mode, | other words, that the English Language admits no such forms of ex- | If they will each suggest some efficient, thorough, trustworthy sub- 


Tense, and Conjugation. 


Position, by excluding number and person, as properties of the verb: 


and, as some may imagine, thus per iously opposing the opinions 





ply them to practical use, in connection with nominatives: Thus,— | 
|*T dreamed a dream,’ signifies, that ‘/ dreamed of a circumstance or 





of all writers who have previously treated of this subject. However, 


just and defensible theory ie not less valuable or important, because || 


of recent acquirement. The most superficial reasoner must perceive, 
that the verb, in its simple form, denotes but a certain quality or at- 
tribute with which it is invested. Thus, in the phrase,‘ The light 
shines,’ we perceive, that shining is the attribute ascribed to the light : 
that the present tense or time is that in which the light shines: and, 
that the properties of rumber and person are wholly excluded from 
such an attribute, even in imagination. Let us suppose the query to 
be made — Of what number is the verb shine, learn, or love 7?’ Those 


who advocate the practice of all the theories, hitherto in general use, |! 


will uchesitatingly answer— Of the plural number.’ To such re- 
spondents, I would, with deference, take leave to remark, that their 
judgements, on this point, seem to be influenced by a signal want of 
maturity. 

In order to elucidate this subject, I shall introduce Mr. Murray's 
first rule of Syutax, as the leading principle on which this doctrine is 
founded: “A verb must agree with its nominative case, in number 





tr ction which bears the name of adream.’ If this be not suff | 
| ciently intelligible, I shall the other examples: and firet—* I 
WALK THE HORSE.’ 

Now, if words have positive, fixed, and literal signifcations, in con- 
tradistinction to fanciful, tled, and popular acceptations, the 
words,‘ I walk,’ must mean, that J (myself) am engaged in the per- 
| formance of the action of walking, in my own person : whilst the mean- 
ing which Mr. M. must affix to this phrase is, that J cause THE HORSE 
to walk, without any, or the least reference to myself; although the 
| language expressly says, ‘I walk.’ ‘1 vance THE cHiLD,’ has, for its 
import,— The child is put into a motion called pawcine by me; but, 
the contrary is obvious :—‘ J dance,’ signifies, that I (myself) dance, 
to the complete erclusion of the child; which is dandled, jolted, or 
shaken: but, not paced, in the remotest sense of that word. 

Again—If the theory of Mr. M. be admitted, which for the sake of 
argument and elucidation, I will, for a moment, grant ;—the expres- 
sion, ‘I walked a mile,’ must signify, that the mile received motion; 

















|| pression as,‘ To dream a dream ;'* To walk the horse ;'*To dance | stitute who will act, our obligation will be deepened. 
Perhaps, I shall now be considered, as about to hazard a precarious | the child.’ Let us divest these words of their primitive forms, and ap- i| 


7 It seems needless that we should state that Adolphus Clapp, 
once an Agent for this paper, of whose present locale we earnestly 
desire intelligence, is not Mr. A. M. Clapp of Buffalo, formerly of Au- 
| Fora, N.Y. The person we desire information of formerly resided at 
| Strykersville, town of Sheldon, Genesee Co. but operated through the 
| Western Counties. Can any one tell us where to find him? 


Ly The gentleman at Rochester who would rather remit direct to us 

| than pay our Agents is informed that we should be bappy to hear from 

| him at an early day. 

| C7 Mr. H. White, formerly of Horse Heads, N.Y. now of Amesville, 

| Til, was lately inquired for as a debtor to this office, through the fault 

| ofan Agent. Mr. White was not indebted to us, and we cheerfully 

make the correction. 

| OF The Politician’s Register, a full tabular exhibit of Elections in 
the United States through the years 1836, '7, °8, is for sale at this 

office. Price only 12 1-2 cents. 





— 


To Corr denis." Keepsakes” by M.N. M.in our next. “ The 


ia 


Mulberry Tree,” by Delta, is fair, but we do not esteem its subject 








and, that I cavesn it to walk: and evasequently, the sentence, ‘He 


poetical: declined. 


SzEeeezrr etry? 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 








a = = ———— 
' 
FBaccied i| work now in the course of paration for the holiday season by Mr. 
Sept. 24, by his Honor the Mayor, bir. William A, Cromwell, of | Colman of New York, which we feel assured will meet with a success Agents for She New- ¥orker. 
Leck port, to Sarah F., daughter of Daniel Holt, Esq. as unprecedented as its plan and execution are original au! superb. = 
Sept. 22, by Kev. Dr. Taylor, leauc Thornton to Sarah, daughter of || Itis to be made up of extracts from the works of uur most celebrated New-York. } Vermont. 


doseph Pearsou. | 
Sept. 2t, by Rev. Geo, Benedict, Capt. Wm. W. Lawrence to Al- | 
mira B., daughter of Chrirtian Stainber, Eeq, - | 
Sept. 25, by Rev. 8. A Crane, George P. Marsh of Burlington, Vt | 
to Caroline Crave of Berkley, Mass. . 1} 
Sept. 23, by Kev. Dr. Stark, John Brown to Sarah Middiemiss. j 
Sept. 19, by Rev. Dr. Wilhamson of Newark, Thomas Murray to || 
Margaret Murray, both of this city. \ 
Washington, N. Y., Sept. 14, by Rev. Dr. Reed, George B. Caldwell || 
of Poughkeepsie to Marion, daughter of Kobert Coffin. 
Brooklyn, Sept. 19, at Christ Church, by Rev. Mr. Goddard, P. 8. | 
Campbell of New Orleans, to Anoa Burne, cA of Capt. Aaron 
Burns formerly of Philadelphia —Sept. 24, 8. T. Carey of this city to 
Mary, daughter of George De Peyster, ~ 
New-York Mills, Sept. 18, by Kev. W. N. Pearne, IH. Baker, of the || 
firm of Henry Baker & Ce. Cazenovia, to Catharine Aua, daughter of || 
Geo. Andrews, Esq., of the former place. | 
Norwich, Conn, Sept. 1X, by Rev. Mr. Paddock, Williem A. Britton || 
of Natchez, Miss , to Caroline, ‘hinbop of Samuel M. Downer, Esq. | 


] 


Detroit, Sept. 15, by Ke. Rev. Bis McCoskry, Col. Isaac 5. Row- 
land, Adjutant General of the State of Michigan, to Catharine Armis- | 
tead, daughter of Gen. Joha T. Mason. | 

Died. 

Rept. 24, Jesse P. Hurlbut, late of Boston, 32. 

Sept. 24, John Vanvalkenberg, formerly of Albany, 29. ] 

Sept. 24, Sarah, wife of May. George Howard, 30. 

Se 4. 20, Wilham B. Haight, 2% 

Sept. 19, Joseph Heary, sou of J. F. Bridges, 14 months. 

sept. 24, Isaac M. Burnett, 27. 

Sept. 24, Avo Eliza, wife of W. Mather, 27. 

Sept. 24, Taeodore Gay, son of Royal L. Gay, 19. 

Sept. 25, Landon, infant son of Hiram Ketchum. 

Sept. 21, Wm. Allen, son of Wm. Minne, 5. 

Sept. 25, Calvin Burnell, of Northampton, Mass., 26. 

New Lebanon, Aug. 20, Mary, only dauzhter of F. W. Everest, 4. 

West Windsor, N.J., Sept. It, Joho A. Scheack, a Kevolutiouary 
soldier, 76. 

Mechanicsville, Sept. 15, Mo}. Lewis H. Lawrence, 24. 

Mobile, Aug. 3, of the prevailing epidemic, William Edridge, for- || 
merly of the firm of Fayon & Edridge of this city, 0.—Sept. 13, Mee. | 
Susan M. Stackpole.—Lieut. Kibbe, late of the U.S. A.—Sept 4, Job 
Harris Greenman, 3. 

Jacksouville, LiL, Aug. 22, Ebenezer A. Kemp, formerly of Balti- 
more, Md. 26. 

Charleston, Sept. 21, Col. A. Blanding, President of the South West- | 
ern Katirvad Bank. i} 

Island of Cuba, Aug. 7, Capt. James Simonson, formerly of the U. | 
8. Army, 45. 
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PRESENTATION BOOKS. 
is . 
| 


8. COLMAN, PUBLISHER, No. & Astor House, 
Will publish fer the approaching Holydays, the following : 
THE PORTS OF AMERICA, 
ILLUSTRATED BY ONE OF HER PAINTERS, 
Edited by Joha Keese. 

Tut selections are generally entire pieces. from the best authors. | 
There are 36 pages of illustrations, strictly original, and etched on 
Steel in the best style of the art. The paper is of the finest quality, 
and the binding corresponds with the whole. 

From the N.Y. Evening Post. 

Ap uncemmonly elegant volume, intended as a gift book for the ap- I 
proachiug season, will shortly be published by Samuel Colman. The | 
poctical selections have been made by Mr. Johu Keese, who has intro- 
duced them by a ueat preface, and the tilustegtions are desigord and || 
etched by Chapman, whore sagular grace, readiness and fertility in 
giving a Visible shape to poetic imagery are well known. We have 
been shoen some sampler of the execation of this work, which, it ap- 
pears to us, will be one of the mort beautiful and attractive things 
ever issued from the press in this city. 

From the N.Y. Commercial Adcertiser. 

The American Poets are to find themselves * illustrated” in a style 
which they will hardly be able to complain of. Mr. Colman is getung 
up a volume which will be one of the prettiest things im pictorial lit- | 
erature. Mr. Johu Keese ruperimtends the publication as editor; and | 
we can see, from the specimen sheets placed before us by Mr. Colman, || 
that the volume is to be at once unique and clegant. 

From the N.Y. Gazette. | 

From several of the sheets which we have -cen, we can speak favor- 
ably of it—very faverably indeed. It is edited by Mr. Johan Keese, 
and so far as we have looked at it, it is edited with good taste and de 
crimmation. The extracts from the writings of our national poets are 
made judiciously, and the publisher's portion of the work is worthy | 
of him. The letter-press is beauufally executed upow elegant paper. 


The embellishments are numerous, and in the best style of execution, || 
From the N. ¥. American, 

We announce with noslightd of pleasure a forthcoming volume 
entitled the ‘Poets of America,’ the proof of which has just been shown 
to us It is to consist of selections from the works of our best poets..| 
The style of its publication aud its embellishments have already been | 
hinted by the Fairy Tales of Mr. Paulding, from the same press. All | 
that is graceful ag unique in imagination has been scized by the active 
mind of Chapman, the engraver, aud transferred to its pages with more 
t .an his wonted brilliancy of effect. The old style of marginal illumi- |) 
mations is quite eclipsed by some of these charming desigas. 

From the N.Y. Times. 

The embellishments are engraved from ime by Chapman, and 
are exceedingly beautifal. The work i« edited by Mr. John Keese, 
who has written for it a short but apposite preface. In its external 
adjuncts the book will be a chef d'ouvre—a casket worthy of the gems 
it will contain. From the Corsair. 

It will contain specimens from the most distinguished native poets, 
illustrated with cugravings, and “ got up" with great taste and ia the 
most expensive st 

From the Philadelphia Weekly Mostcnger. 

Mr. Colman of N. Y. is about getting up a work especially adapted 
to the coming holidays. Woe have been favored with an opportunity 
of examining most of the embellishments, and a portion of the letter 

ress attached to the work, which we candidl, confess supersedes in 

auty and finish every thing of the kind which has been attempted 
wither here or in England, that we have seen. The editor of the 
Pennsylvanian of this city, who is himself an author, and withal a 





man of excellent taste, speaks of this p ia the following 
rs 
i kiterery Gem.—We were shown some opecimen sheets of 0 








| that is to present portions of the very best compositions of our Amer- 
| ican poets, illustrated by the most delicate desigas and executions of | 


| The i ination of the artist has been fired by the utterance of the | 


,, edly be made with taste and judg The embellish 


|| book is among the most excellent and capital books of the kind ever | 
| printed. It is full of delightful anecdotes, tales, experiments and | 


| volumes, and is offered with much confidence to the kind attention of 


native poets, illustrated by an American painter. It is to be printed 
on paper of American manufacture and of the best quality. The ev- 
ravings are to be woven into the letter press instead of being con- 
to separate pages. In the list of contents the namesx of Bryant, 
Halleck, Drake, Leggett, Paulding, Gould, Simms, Sigourney, Whit- 
tier, and half a hundred more “in procession gleam,” giving 
promise of an intell I treat to which American readers have as 
yet been strangers.” From the National Gazette. 

We have received several specimen sheets of this book, and take 
great pleasure in giving it a notice im anticipation. The contents of 
the volume are short poems by American writers, and the best speci- 
mens which our literature affords. The volume, designated as a pre- 
sent for the new year season, will be especially grateful on account uf 
the illustrations. These are peculiar, various and beautiful. The 
margins of many peges are filled up with ingenious devices, consti- 
tuting a border around the verses most fauciful, appropriate and hap- 
pily executed. They are printed also in various colors, gold, ete. All 
the illustr are designed by Mr. Chap , an accomplished artist. | 

From the U. S. Gazette. 

Mr. Colman, of New York, is preparing for publication a volume, | 
which will be “ semething new” in the history of American literature. | 
With a liberal expenditure, Mr. C. is causing to be prepared a work 











American artists, The pictorial ornaments are not isolated plates, 

but are worked in and around the text, so as to carry along to the eye, | 

aud help to fix on the mind, some of the peculiar interest of the | 

fanciful figures, with appropriate appliances and descrip- 

tions, enrich the page to an extraordinary degree. These illustra- 
tions are printed in black, blue, red, gold, &c. 

From the Philadelphia Chronicle. 

* . * . We rejoice to see that 8. Colman, of New 

York, is about to produce one of thé mostelegant works that has hith- | 

erto been published in the country. It will be entitled the “ Poets of 


ym A ee eee ox ¢ Brown. 
xander....W. % 
Auburn .......B. re” 
Augusta ......0. F. Ranney. 
Antwerp ......C. B. Hoard, P. M. 
Albion. ......-H, McCurdy, P. M. 
Buffalo. .. ...--Charles A. Wilson. 
Binghamton... .T. Robinson, P. M. 
Borodino .....Isaiah Buffington. 
Batavia.......d. A. Clarke, 

Big Flatts.... L. L. &mith. 
Brockport .....Josiah Harrison. 
Bovina Centre .H. Dennis, P. M. 
Canandaigua ..W. M. Gibbs. 
Cazenovia ....J. Kilborn. 
Clermont. .....W. H. Wilson. 
Clyde.........J. & F. Bellamy. 











America,” and the best works of the best masters uf our republican | 
lyre, will be illurtrated by an American painter. We have received i 


| a specimen number of the volume, and feel that it is but justice to the || “ 


publisher, the artist, and the editor, (Mr. John Keese,) to say that in | 
each and inevery department it possesses peculiar beauty and iater- | 
est. We hope that the undertaking will be fully completed before | 
the winter, os it will be even better suited than an annual asa gift | 
from a pareat to a child, brother to a sister, or a lover to the mistress 
of his heart. The engraving of the frontispiece is a gilded vignette, 
and the numerous plates throughout the number befure us exhibit a 
chastity of imagination combined with superior skill of execution. 
From the Providence Journal. 

A beautiful book is soon to be issued from the press of Samuel Col- 
man, entitled “ The Poets of America, illustrated by one of her Paiat- | 
ers.” It is intended as a gift book for the approaching season, and 
will be one of the most beautiful specimens of typography ever exe- 
cuted in this country. We have seen some of the sheets, and it is a | 
comfort to louk op such books. The engravings are the most rpirited, || 
greceful and imaginative things possible; they seem like the visions 
of a dream. From the Boston Transcript. | 

A Splendid Work.—Colman, of New York, is getting up one of the 
most elegantly embellished volumes ever published in the United | 
States. The substance matter is indicated by the ute, “ The Poets of 
America, illustrated by one of her Painters.” The editor is John 
Keese, a man of exquisite apprehension of the beautiful, whether in | 
thought or expression. The illustrator is Chapman, an artist of most | 
chaste fancy aud vigorous delineation. The poets are our best, and | 
19 this volume we shall have specimens of their best effusions. We | 
have pored over some of the proof sheets with great delight. Our | 
only astonishment is at the progress of general refinement and taste i 
which could alone induce any American publisher to attempt such a 1} 
work, with the slightest hope of pecuniary remuneration. | 

From the Reston Mercantile Journal. 

Preparing for publication ove of the most beautiful volumes which 
has ever issued from the American press. It is a large duodecimo, 
entitled “ The Poets of America, illustrated by one of her Painters.” | 
John Keese of New York is the editor, and the selestions will amdoubt- | 
arede- | 
sigued and executed by Chapman, aod are of a style unique and mag- | 
nificent. | 

LF The bindings are Turkey and Morocco, best quality and new 
style, printed in colors. 


THE BOY’S COUNTRY BOOK, 

EDITED BY WILLIAM HoWwITT, i! 

And illustrated with 22 of the most beautiful Designs, executed on || 
wood in the first style of the art, by i| 

Chandler, Wright & Mallory, | 

And printed by John Windt in his very best manner. | 

The Boy's Country Book—being the real life of a country boy, 1 
written by himself—exhibits all the amusements, pleasures and pur- | 
suits of children in the country: edited by William Howitt. The above || 








plays, admirably adapted to the young. It will be bound in a very 
neat style, price moderate. 
THE CHILD'S GEM FOR 1840, 
A LaDy, 
Riustrated by new and aepeageeess engravings from steel plates. 
This volume is larger and more neat than either of the previous | 


the public. Bound in embossed morocco, gilt edges aad covers ; also 
in new style, printed in colors. 


THE HOLYDAY BOOK, 


BY MRS. C. GILMAN, 

Put up in a neat style to correspond with my other works. 
New editions of Nos. & 2ofthe CHILD'S GEM, 
Put up in very neat paper covers. 

Also, in neat and choice binding: 


Parley's Christmas Tales Mother's Library for Little Folks 
Parley's Little Gift vig: 

Pariey's Poctry for Childrea No. L. Willey’s Rambles 
Pariey's Universal History, 2 vs. Il. Birth Day Gi 


Rose and ber Lamb Ill. Playhouse and Workshop 
Anccdotes of Washington 1V. Nursury Songs,Mrs. Follen 
Also—THE GIRL'S OWN BOOK, 
BY MRS. CHILD. 
& Early orders solicited. 

7 The hom om su -~ b Sey bam oe et ee 
inson, Pratt ew- ; Thomas wperthwait 
deiphis ; Gushing & Brother, Baltimore. sept 2 





Bridport, D. Miner. 
Burhogton, H. J. Raymond. 
Brattleboro’, A.G. cen, 


East Poultney, s. Mears, P.M. 
Montpelier, George P. Walton, 
NorthBennington, KR. Mattison. 


| a8 See. V. Adams. 
yest Poultney,G. H. Mailary. 
Massuchusctte. 
vw. 1.0. Jordaa 
Duxbury, Seth“pracue,?.M 
Framingham, 8. Warren. 
Hardwick, Dr. Joseph Stone. 
Hadley, 8. D. Ware. 
Haverhill, Rev. M. C. Smith. 


North Adams, Wm. E. Brayton. 
Palmer, Gamaliel Collins. 


Cairo........-Elder T. Stokes. Taunton, C.R. Vickery, P.M 
Chittenango. ..A. Bellamy. Uxbridge, P. M. Dudley. 
Clayton ......N. B. Johnson. Worcester, 0. Harrington. 
Cortlandville..C. Marsh, P. M. Connecticut. 
Copenhagen. ..H. Davenport. Bristol, Edward C. ‘ves 
Clinton........B. Hickox, P.M. Bridgeport, RK. B. Lacy. 
Canterbury....8.Townsend. @ Derby, D. W. Plum 
Delhi... ......-H. Levally. Darien, L. Hoyt. 

Dix ........-.-Cornell & Holmes. Danbury, Rev.8.C. Bull ‘ey. 
E. Bloomfield. .A. Monson. Hartford, Erasmus D.F 
Enfield ........8. Marsh. | Middletown, Abiel Converse. 
Eaten .........8. Thayer, P.M. Norwich, M. Safford. 
Elmira........H.S. Brooks. Yale College, W.E. Robinson. 
Florence. .....D. G. Dorrance. : ’ W. J. Pettee. 
Fonda ........J. M. Tubbs, Rhode Island. 
Fowlersville ..William Frazer. | Newport, H. Barber. 
Fulton ........J. J. Wolcott. ennsylrania. 

Fort Plain ....Peter G. Webster. Erie, A. W. Brewster. 
Fabiur..... ---George Pettit, 7.M. Lumberville, C. Hartley. 


Geneva ......Bogerta Wy akoop, 
Gaines .....+.D. Gilbert. 

Garoga ......T. D. P. Havens, 
Goshen .....-H. W. Elliot. 
Granville .....T.8. Hitt. 
Greeawich. ...G. Bailey. 
Geneseo ......Wm. J. Hamilton. 
Hillsdale. .....8.G. Smith. 
Homer........L. Riggs. 

Hoosick Falls..Lyman Wilder. 
Horseheads. . ..8. Conkling, P. M. 





| Ithaca ........A. B. Clark. 


Jamestown ....E. F. Warren. 
King’s Ferry ..D. Adams. 
Lima. .........A4. Warner, P. M. 


Little Falls, E. M. Griffing. 
species, C.C. Hubbard. 
anhasset, Henry Mott. 
Mayville, H. F. Rumsey. 


Middle Island, B. T. Hutchinson. | 


Medina, J. Ingersoll. 
Mechanicsville,L. H. Lawrence. 
Mottville, M. J. Frisbie. 
Monticello, W.E. Cady. 
Manlius, 4. J. Hopkins, 


| Morristown, J.P. Morgan. 


Mid. Granville,J. M. > 
Newburg, Joha Caughey. 
New Rochelle, Samuel Bownes. 
New Windsor, M. N. M’Laughlin. 
Newark Valley, W. B. Burbank. 
North Salem, J. 8. Wilson. 
North Murray, G. W. Burbank. 
New Hartford, J. Allen. 


Oswego, O. H. P. Hovey. 
Oriskany, Andrew Scott, jr. 
Ovid, T. M. Bishop. 


PalatineBridge,Richard Loucks. 
Poughkeepsie, George Nagells. 


Poolville, E. Colson, jr. P. M. 
Pembroke, T.8&. Dodge. 
Perry, W. Hoag. 

Prebie, P. H. Burdick. 
Palmyra, M. W. Wilcox. 
Pamela 4 cor’s. A. M. Harger. 
Penn-Yan, Thos. H. Locke. 
Rushville, C. Loomis. 
Redfield, R. Drake. 
Rochester, Nichols & Wilson. 
Rome R. B. Johnson, 


South Le Roy, M. Parsons. 
Union College .Cyrus Smith. 
Schenectady ..Cyrus Smith. 
Stockton, C. Smith, 
Seneca Falls, J. H. Corl. 
Sandy Creek, L. Mallory, P.M. 
Sandy Hil, J N. Wright. 
Saratog.Spr'gs,W. A. Fonday. 
Syracuse, George J. Gardner. 
Trumansbverg, L. D. Branch. 
Troy, Francis Adancourt. 
Tivoli, J. Outwater. 
Union Ellery, O. Benedict, P. M. 
Vernon, O. L. Knox. 
Victor ....+++-A. Simons, 
Warsaw .....J. D. Patterson. 
Waterville, M. Babcock, P. M. 
Waterivs, L. P. Knight. 
Westfield, 0. Nichols, P. M. 
Weathersfield Sp. T. H. Perkins. 
Washington, J. D. Saries. 
Willink, O. Alten. 
West Gleason. 
West Mendon, W. Powell. 
Whitestown, 1. C. Baker, P. M. 
Yonkers, L. P. Rose. 

‘ork, A. M. K. Stewart. 

New-Jerecy. ; 
Boundbrook, ore Vail. 
Parsippany, J. N. Mitchell. 
Paterson, Wr. Van Vieck. 
aine. 


} a Smith & Fenno, 
’ 


Wm. Palmer. 


Mauch Chunk, J. W. Chapman. 
Pittsburgh.....J. R. Weldin. 
Philadelphia. ..A. McElroy. 


Reading, 8. Ritter. 
Springville, &. H. Taylor. 
| Warren, Robert Miles. 


| Delaware. 
Wilmington, W. H. Naf. 


Vienna, H. Keeler, P. M. 
Virginia. 

Lynchburg, . D. Murrel. 

Leesbu R. G. Saunders. 


rg, 
| Parkersburg, J. M. Steed. 


Wellsburg, TT. McCarty, P.M. 
Winchester, Daniel Frost. 

| Wheeling, R. J. Garwood 

North Carolina. 

Fayetteville, C. W. Everest. 
Hillsborough, Wm. Cain. 
Raleg Turner & Hughes 
Wilmington, J. W. Burnwell. 

| South Carolina. 

| Edgefield C. H.C. A. Meigs. 

' G ‘, 

| Athens, Wm. L. Mitchell. 
Augurta, Isaac 8. Beers. 
Bainbridge, FE. Harrison. 
Macon, R. Tyner. 

| Milledgeville, 8. D. Betton. 
Wrightsboro’ J. Barnes, P.M. 

| Alabama. 
Selma, J. Carnett. 

Ohio. 


Chagrin Falls, Royal Dewey. 


Cleveland, J. E. James. 
| Canton, J. Saxton. 
| Cincinnati, Cornelius Tobey. 
| Fairfield, L. Strohm. 


New Lisbon, W. D. Ewing. 

| Norwalk, J. Buckingham. 
New Philad’a, C.A.Canfield, I3 “4. 
Painesville, G.E. H. Day. 
Perrysburgh, W. P. Reznor, 
Toledo........C. McKnight. 
SaaduskyCity .O. McKnight. 


, Wooster, W. H. Smith. 
Warren, R. McFarlane, 
Waynesville, J. M. Madden. 

| Kentucky. 
Louisville, J. L. H. Smith. 

| Maysville, Edward Cox. 

| Louisiana. 

| New-Orleans, John F.Curns. 
Peoria, Ralph Hamlin. 

| Indiana. 


Fort Wayne, Charles Paige, jr. 

La Porte, Joshua Atwater. 

LaFayette, 8&8. Homer. 

Richmond ....J. W. Borden. 

Indianopulis .. William Eckert. 
‘Mi . 


issouri. 
Fulton, William Hastona. 
Liberty, P. H. Burnet. 
St. Louis. ....-Meech & Dinnies. 
Missisetapi 


iss 

Natchez, wi A. Fox. 

Coctaw Agency,Henry Gibson,?.m 
Michigan. 





: Adrian, Albert L. Vail. 
Detroit, Morgan Bates, 
| Branch, C. P. West. 
Y ti, R. E. Morse, P.M 
pe = M. a u 
sonburg, D. Coleman, P. 
Cold Water, P. Martin, P. 
ille, J. Olds, P. M. 
Port Huron, Theo. Dubois. 
Florida. 
Quincy ....--..J. Knowles, Editor 
Tallahassee. ...A. Hopkins, 
Upper Canada. 
Toronto M. Meighim, 
Dundas, 8. Laing. 
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THERE A HEART ON EARTH SINCERE! 


AIR FROM THE OPERA OF THE “MAID OF CASHMERE”"—COMPOSED BY AUBER. 


ANDANTE ESPRESSIVO. 
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